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INTRODUCTION. 



Two Dispensations have already been revealed 
in the world, and to their blended results the 
human race is now subject. Union has been the 
end and aim in both, though the idea union has 
been exhibited in actual characteristics distinctly 
and almost oppositely varied. The first dispen- 
sation, assuming the form of family union, or 
connexion by tribes, can now be contemplated 
as really a disunion or a dispersive state for hu- 
manity. In principle it is separative, and in action 
it induces division to the most hostile extent. 
The second dispensation, embracing, by a loftier 
idea, the unitive principle in man, has generated 
the state of union called national. Though wider 
and more liberal in principle than the system 
which maintains family union, it has not been 
able to elevate man from the narrowness of the 
latter; and thus, under subjection to the evils in 
both, humanity now struggles in alternate despair 
and hope* 

Beautiful as are family ties and national asso- 
ciations, considered with relation to some antece- 



(lent, aud evanished barbarism, they are them- 
selves felt as barbarisms in connexion with the 
forthcoming good, in contrast to the Third Dis- 



Partial and negative in their nature, as deep 
experience abundantly testifies, these two dispen- 
sations imply a third or positive union, which, as 
tl^ real and all attractive, may be designated 
" Universal." As no individual or " family" in- 
crease can ever give the "national" stamp, so no 
uational alliances can ever amount to " universal " 
union. Integrity in Nations is a new idea to the 
family barricadoed in its own integrity. Integrity 
in Man is a new idea to the nation contracted in 
its own integrity. To feel that 

I L . And he htlh one great heart," 

iA, still a strange notion to some minds, and a. 
stranger guest in many bosoms. Still a central 
all- attractiveness for man is no less a fact, and 
the prevalence of tliis ideality in all thouglitful 
minds is the advent of the reality. 

Association as a beautiful scientific result, in- 
stead of society as a disorderly and miserable 
accident, now claims an attention so general, that 
doubts can no longer be rationally entertained 
that a reality is portended. The needful disco- 
very for this desired consummation is the law on 
which it depends ; and in the present argument, 
the law is designated " Attraction." For Attrac- 
tion is to Association as antecedent is to conse- 
quent, as cause to effect, as soul to body. In the 
grand problem, "Human Destiny," Association 
is an pssential developement, and to the coming 
lige its developement is assigned. Association, 
However, being a result, requires an Associate 



as a cause : the niiitive principle, or the Uniter, i 
most absolutely be presetrt in every union Wt 
practical association. The One must be in all. 4 

Unity in labour, unity in stock or capital, unity J 
in Bcience, unity in art, unity in government, unity J 
in enjoyment, are all admitted to be desirable;, f 
attraction is felt in them, and practically they KiftH 
umtively manifested as much us jiossible. Bi]t<f 
Unity in Man, from which, as an universal centr 
all lower unities should flow, ia first to be teeUzei 
The largest factory combination, the most pr( 
able joint-stock companies, the most skilfiil eai 
m science, the best intentled art unions, 
highest inventions for indulgence, the most coni 
prehensive political ot" aodal measures, must con 
tinue to fail of their desired end, human happUr 
nesa, until Man himself is firmly and permanentl; 
established in Unity. 

As man is the uniter in all arrangements whiett^ 
stand belmv him, and in which the objects coid 
not unite themselves, or by themselves, so m ' 
needs a uniter aboee hSm, to whom he submits, 
the certain incapability of self-union. This Unite^^ 
Unity, Unit, or One, is the jiremonitor wheneill 
exists the premonition " Unity," which so recu*iH 
rently becomes conscious in man. By a negleflt J 
oi interior submission, man foils of this ante^^ 
cedent, Unity; and, as a consequence, his attempt 
at union by exterior mastery have no success. 

There are, however, certain conditions nee 
aary to be brought about, before this interidS 
elevation and liappiness can be a realitj' to tHI 
human soul. And the difficulty consists in thiil 
tiiat the unitary external arrangements whldl 
appear absolutely indispensable ^br the evoluti<^ 
of the unitary spirit, can alonef be provided f 
the unitary apirit. . •ifc-ni i - "i.,,'-- - 



We seem to be in an endless circle, of wLicli 
both 'halvea have lost their centre connexion ; 
for it is an operation no less difficult than the 
junction of two Euch discs that is requisite to 
unity. These segments also being in motion, each 
upon a false centre of its own, the obstiicles to 
union are incalculably multiplied. 

The spiritual, or theoretic world in man, re- 
volves upon one set of principles, and the prac- 
tical, or actual world, upon another. In ideality, 
mail recognizes tlie purest truths, the highest 
notions of justice — in actuality, he departs from 
all these, and his entire career is confessedly a 
life of self-falseness and clever injustice. This 
barren ideality, and this actuality replete with 
hitter fi-uits, are the two hemispheres to be 
united for their mutual completion, and their 
common central point is the reality antecedent to 
them both. This point is not to be discovered 
by the rubbing of these two lialf globes together 
by their curved sides, nor even as a school-boy 
would attempt to unite his severed marble, by the 
flat sides. The circle must be sti'uck anew from 
reahty as a central point, the new radius em- 
bracing equally the new ideality and the new 
actuality. 

With this newness of love in men, there would 
resplendently shine forth iu them a newness of 
light, and ft newness of life cliarming the steadiest 
beholder. This appears to be the solution of that 
position which battles ahke the theoretic investi- 
gator and the practical operant. 

Tliough never without some measure of success 
has the unitary principle been practically attempt- 
ed, yet tlie great lesson constantly confessed is, 
that much still remains to be learnt — tliat we ^e 
still ignorant of many laws whose knowledge^ 



essential to BUccess. Practice thus apologizes (>__ 
theory, and theory excuses practice, like the two 
quarrelsome friends in the comedy, and, like 
them, composing their contention in mutual con- 
fession, "brother, brother, we are both in the 
wrong." 

If, instead of looking to theories to amend 
practice, and to practice to improve theories, 
these could be both referred to better being, 
they would flow out in better existence, as natu- 
rally as a pure stream from a pure spring. 
Whereas all attempts at pure practice without 
pure existence, are comparable to making a filter 
at the river's mouth to cleanse the source and the 
stream. 

; Again and again, perhaps, must blundering 
practice and disconnected theory be carried on, 
before the human mind is rendered conscious of 
deeper facts than are now currently admitted; 
for it is certain, that if sucli incomplete physical 
efforts and partial mental essays be not a neces- 
Bary part of the process, there is in them at least 
something done towards an ultimate of a different 
character. They are as the lowest earthly rounds 
on that ladder whose summit debarks the traveller 
in heaven. 

Conditions favourable to intellectual energy are 
furnished in abundance, hut the affectionate feel- 
insa are, comparatively, famished. The anxieties 
of the physical nature are extended to the intel- 
lectual nature, and combined they are permitted 
to excuse the deepest rending of the pure sym- 
pathetic nature. Though every real physical and 
ferery true skilful necessity must be supplied with 
duie increment, neither should the demands of Uie 
superior feelings lie neglected. In the dearth of 
food for the moral sympathies, where, in 



rative language, the heart pines and perishes, 1 
intellect may be over-wrought, the head, aa it 'i~ 
said, turned; and the body saturated with false 
al^undance, is itself diseased, and, by re-action on 
the higher natures, a total wrect is lamented. 

A re-modification of conditions is evidently re- 
quisite throughout every sphere wherein man 
moves— no less in the physical than in the intel- 
ligent and the moral. The life nature demands 
tr(ier life conditions, the light natnre softer affec- 
tionate supplies, the love nature a divine union, 

But how shall this process be attained for the 
human race ? For it is as incomprehensible that 
the earth should meliorate and cultivate itself, as 
tiiat man should contribute better conditions to 
himself. Tliere is, however, a power discovered 
at work in outward nature, whereby the greatest 
changes and the highest terrestrial beauty are 
reached. Thus the soil is softened from rocky 
fragments to impalpable mould, the forest is trans- 
formed into a garden, by the annual decadence of 
the vegetation nourished in its own primeval 
rudeness. The wind, the rain, the heat, the cold, 
magnetism, and electricity, are combined by one 
uniting power to this result, There must be a 
power superior to the elements elaborating them 
to tills end. Chymical combinations cannot be 
effected without a chymist. 

May there not be an empowerer in man, work- 
ing, in a similar manner, the elements whereof 
the human world ia composed ? Is there not per- 
petually conceived to be such causer? — is it not 
constantly present to the feelings and convictions 
that there is an operant of this kind, setting the 
various natures in man one to work upon another, 
in modes analogous to those of the physical 
world ? There are the sunshine and the rain to 



tlie eoul, as to the soil, the heat and cold, the 
electricity, and the magnetism, agitating the mind 
to act upon the body, as vegetation upon rocks, 
softening and meliorating, and rendering it still 
more useful in the elaboration of the higher 
nature. 

Man is not, then, in the hopeless position toi 
which the idea of strict self-elevation would cor 
gign Itim. Tliis self is not a simple ultimate et^ 
ment, containing no ingredients for human chjTniei 
activity. The varied elements are in him, th" 
various natures are him, and the cliymist, opt 
rant, or causer, is no less present in man than i] 
^e material world. 

Were not this the case, man's elevation mi 
indeed, be an aspiration as vain for ever : 
even now is vague. But the Spirit is pern 
oently working the human race to higher anfP 
ttobler regults. The ideal intuitions now filliif^ 
the human mind, want only superior condition^ 
is order to their universal exemplification; and 
such improved combinations in the human mate- 
nalities can only be effectuated by an increased 
obedience to the Spirit and its laws. The out- 
ward world is plastic to human powei', just in the 
degree in which man is interiorly yielding to the 
divine operant. 

Individuals foremost in submitting to the con- 
scious operation of the universe-love -will, they 
who recognize as the Iiighest authority the divine 
kwer in the human soul, thus become prophets 
and seers, apostles and poets of glad tidings 
amongst men, 

1 Of idealities of this kind the literary world is 
fidl, but the practical examples are every wliere 
wanting. The scientific success in which the 
.age ra/ay sp fwrlj' exolt, ja appB^ J 



every subject, except that which should 

claimed the eavliest attention, namely, man liB 

self. All combinative efforts have in view a better 
arr.ingement of material things, which shall re- 
tiun a benefit to individual persona of a pecu- 
niary character. Combinations for individual 
results ate not unions for universal good. The 
results of modern efforts are, however, as happy, 
as the natures which urge them are pure. Stu- 
pendous public works, projected by the scientific 
mind, yield to it a bounteous harvest of scientific 
joy ; supported by the speculative capitalist, they 
give hiui an annual interest in return ; and the 
poor artizan accepts his weekly stipend, and de- 
sii'es no more, his complement of happiness being 
the animal gratifications obtainable when "in 

Were these grand efforts re-called by every 
participator to a deeper and piirei- basis, we 
should have results incomparably more perma- 
nent, and intensely more happy. Man has yet to 
learn what true universal union is, A state be- 
yond that of civilization is inconceivable by the 
highly civilized. As the nomadic disdains what 
he considers the g&lling trammels of the civilized, 
the merely civilized contemplates with horror 
true Harmonic Association. Yet the city has 
superseded the forest ; and as certainly as the 
great town in the civilized state is no less a wil- 
derness than the great forest in barbarism, shall 
the Phalanstery be brought forth as the real end 
which the civilized spirit designed. The wants 
of barbarism grew too great to be longer borne, 
and civilization was adopted as a relief. To what 
portion of the civiUzed world shall we appeal for 
other answer than that Its evils are too grievous 
for further endurance ? The shell of society is e 



now ready to burst in pain, not to the destrt 
tion of humanity, but to its conservation, for a ni 
love germ is expanding within it. To this deep| 
seated cause it owes the rending upon its surfaot 
WLethM" this new offspring shall be a joyftil oPf 
joyless birth into the world, must mainly depenfl 
upon the receptivity made for it. Every new ppt " 
gressive spirit effort demands new and progr« 
si ve spirit elements for its happy activity; al 
these new and progressive elements must ' 
offered in each sphere of human existence, r 
eren excejiting the very lowest. The entire c 
dition-law must be revised and re-enacted, I 
useless, if not perverse, on the one hand, to insiBl^fl 
that the elements offered to the spirit are aiftfl 
affiiir of total indifference, as it is, 
other hand, to assert, that in the sum 
circumstances reside all power and activity 
Neithei- alone is the entire truth. Eacll doctMIO 
conceding to each, will place the mind in 
just relation to absolute truth. 

Let it not, above all things, be forgotten, tin 
while human contrivances have no power to mai 
natures, there is found in them an exlensiyW 
power for the perversion of natures. Though i 
is not viithin the physician's skill to dispensg 
health, it lies within the scope of the licentioiW' 
tO' afflict his body by disease ; though the edu- 
cator cannot create mind, he can suL-ceed in previa 
venting its developement ; though man cannot bfi' 
the saviour of man, he may do much to promotS 
his idestruc tion. '- 

The most general, if not the true univerad 

foide, with reference to the conditionating of tw 
pirit, is not so mucli to do any thing, as 'ft 
"cease doing." At all events, this precept seeidtfij| 
moat foi-eemlly applicable to the civilized humftP'l 



state, with reference to man'e progress to a 
higher position. He needs a clear warrant for 
all he does ; aod how evident and ever present 
such authority maj he to hun in a higher and 
purer existence, the civilization from which he is 
to emerge to that state does not secure it to him. 
The scientific physician of the present day has 
discovered) that the more he leaves his patient to 
nature, as it is called, the greater success is there 
in the restoration to health. Had the patient the 
requisite confidence, the physician would do so 
in all cases; for, at the best, he can only faci- 
litate the removal of obstructions, and, after all, 
confesses that the means he uses to remove the 
obstructions to health which the patient has in- 
terposed, are themselves another obstruction to 
the health spirit. From medicine to medicine is 
a change from disease to disease ; and the spirit 
waita the cessation of all medicine to return in 
health. 

In the moral sphere, this fact is no less evi- 
dent. A conversion from doctrine to doctrine, 
is a motion from error to error ; and the wanderer 
has to be brought to a stationary position, before 
the truth light can steadily shine within him. 
Truth is no more deposited in doctors' doctrines, 
than health in doctors' bottles. Man must cease 
his self-activity, ere the Spirit can fill him with 
truth in mind or health in body : these benefits 
are results not so much of human exertion, as of 
human quiescence or obedience. 

So intensely false is the whole civiUzed atmo- 
sphere, that it is extremely difficult to conceive 
this fact, or permit its due weight. No one ques- 
tions the errors belonging to civilization, but 
when admitted, the object aimed at is the purifi- 
cation of civil society from these ^rroWt few 



having yet perceived that ciriJizatitHi is itsell' i 
erroneous offering for the Spirit's liigliest ( 
Ijappiest results to man. Civilization caiu 
aairaid itself — it cannot at once remain as i 
altd also extend to Social Harmony, any u 
ibxa an individual can at tlie same time retain li 
lt)&nCy and progress to manhood. 

The supplies or conditions suitable for bavg 
barisni are found altogether incongruous to cii "" 
2atlon> To hunt down an animal upon the impi 
of hunger, may accord with the sylvan life of ir 
bat cannot exist as a practice in the civic stag* 
The tender mother no longer tempts her balw.l 
with raw blood, nor indulges him with the roasted. 
Bcalp of an enemy, that he may grow vigorous for. 
future enterprises. « 

But are the ofEeringa which civilization pre-, J 
sents^ at all more suitable for true harmonic, 
society? From the lowest to the highest, fromi 
food to the fine arts, it presents only civilized 
mufifestations ; while those which are demanded 
ate the hannonic, the divine. The harmonic 
n&ture in man pants and sighs for these con- 
dlnctis; man becomes altogether the untuned, 
ha^ we witness, in default of these conditions;! 
ancfall our processes must be again adjudged by 
and from this nature in man, in order that th^, 
may he pronounced worthy of being preserved foe ► 
its fuller growth, or of being abandoned, as suited^ 
only to a Tower purpose, which they have already^ 
co^leted. 

Tiie very air of cities is scented by the odours^ 
Ayhii culinary compounds ; and the firing of fuo) 
for large masses, contaminates tlie atmosphere i 
a degree which renders it unlit for animal t 
for vegetable respiration. The human frame? 
pines and perishes in large towns quite as much. 



tliougli ooH (\mte BO obviously, as the trees. Tlie 
uubibition nf hie food wlien cooked, is even luore 
fatal , to iraii tlian its manufacturing processea, 
It seldom seems to Iia.ve occurred to the pbilo- 
Bopliic mind, that if conditions altogether dif- 
ferent were presented to the life-power in man, 
a different residt iiiighl: ensue. Yet none, indeed^ 
doubt tlittt .the grossness of civilized food is as 
intal to progress in the harmonic nature, as can- 
mbahsni was to man's advancement in civilization. 
True it is, lliat humnn food lias been elevated 
from, tlie coarse to the refined; but food of the 
refined and refining elements, is yet unknown ; 
or, if known, has been adopted merely as an 
indulgence, and not taken as a necessary aid to 
the spirit's operation in working out the harmo- 
nic state. 

A faint shadow of the necessity of etutiug the 
food to the nature to be fed, seems to be per- 
ceived by the consideration for appropriating 
a certain regimen for the sedentary, and another 
for persons in more active occupations : brandy 
to tlie warrior, bacon to the ploughman, milk to 
the cluid. But the foundation for these distinc- 
tions is made up entirely of physical conside- 
rations ; and it is merely with the view of sup- 
plying the spirit with means by which it shall 
healthfully work out, in the physical sphere, the 
ends to which civilization decrees that they are 
adapted. It is not inquired what mental organs 
the spirit is creating, so that proper diet, har- 
Mionitms alternation of rest and activity, might 
he, given for tliis end. The substances of the 
cerebi-al organs may differ elementarily as much 
as tbcJr application. If each organ in the brain 
is designed for a different object, may not the 
spirit require dift'erent nervine elements for the 
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hedlthftil" growth of each? Benevolence,- Id^e* 
ality, Constructiveness, being organs altbg^he* 
BO varied, must haYe not only metital sup|]flies 
aHbgether varied, but physical supplies as varied 
also. ' "For, although mteriorly all organs are 
connected' with the one organizer, exteriorly 
there is a material relation, in which conditions 
for^ the organ exist, as the organ itself is a con- 
dition to the spirit. If the lowest conditions are 
dishatftioAic, the lowest nature must be dis- 
ha.t?niohic i and man's lowest nature cannot be 
tSHfiharraonized, without the whole instrument 
vibrating out of tune. Flesh, farina, and fruit 
eannot be equally suitable means of nourishment 
to faculties so distinct as those of Veneration, 
Causality, and Combativeness. 

Civilization, though it cannot purify, proves, 
mcontestably, that it can vitiate the atmosphere 
as well as its food. It treats the limgs no better 
than it does the stomach : the gaseous materials 
are necessarily brought down to the level of the 
fluid and solid materials. The spirit cannot 
delightfully create the higher sensibilities in such 
a thickening of the aeriform substances, any more 
than it can truthfully promote the growth of the 
intelligent organs in animal grossness. Pure air 
must be furnished, before pure thoughts and pure 
sentiments can pervade the inner being. 

In dress, in dwellings, in trade, in labour, civi- 
li&sation does not approach nearer to the spirit 
wants in man, than it does in respect to food. 
Caprices in fashion, to which even the most 
thoughtftiUy sedate more or less succumb ; abodes 
huddled up from designs without architecture; 
in edifices, preventing all comfort and natural 
motion, aid little indeed towards putting- man 



into a position in which his higher destiny shall 
be clearly revealed to him. 

But if in these predicaments, which are extra- 
neous even to the body, civihzation does so little 
to help, and so much to hinder human progress, 
how much more fatal are its laws with reference 
to those predicaments into which it thrusts the 
human heing itself. The antagonism of business 
to all that is In^h, and good, and generic, is hourly 
declared by the successful as well as by the 
failing. The solution of true education is yet 
demanded. A state altogether is presented, 
which, having no connexion with the end, pro- 
nounces itself endless, aimless, hopeless — exhi- 
biting the monstrous incongruity of an existence 
for self alone. 

So far from the spontaneity nature in man 
being supplied with suitable elements, its exist- 
ence is absolutely denied. Manifestations in a 
higher order are either checked and rendered 
painful to the elevated being, or they are pre- 
cociously developed, for the purpose of being 
degraded to a market. Wlien the primitive in 
the youthful being is too powerful to be restrain- 
ed, civilization thus succeeds in disposing of it- 
There is yet no true freedom, no pure elemen- 
tary means prepared for genius : it is still an 
almost unmeaning expression to the kind, a term 
of ridicule with the cunning. A higher societary 
state can, however, be introduced only by the 
growth of the higher nature in man, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, and the liigher nature 
famishes in lack of higJier conditions. It cannot 
" prey on garbage ;" and civilization cannot feed 
it wholesomely. The best which the present 
principles and practices can do is, if it be a 



doing, to stand out of the way of the futt 
spirit. Tiiis spirit wants a food which tWj 
present cannot give, a garment which it cannot 
make, a dwelling which it cannot build, an edu- 
cation wliich it cannot furnish, a societary state 
which it is not. 

An agriculture founded on chymical corniptiotjl 
18 not likely to yield pure food; nor can thli 
purest agriculture, at the summit of its improv^ 
^ent, Juruish the horticultural supplies which the 
ppjrit needs. A mercantile system, based on in- 
dividual aggrandisement, must draw men from 
true unity, and when it most flourishes is moA 
fittal ! its boastful statistics are the triumphs " 
selfishness ; its swelling columns of figures 
6cri}>e, in pounds, shillings, and pence, the degrdiS 
of man's departure from love, from wisdom, from 
power. These systems are the entwined oziers 
of the cradle now prepared for the reception of 
the future spirit. But wliat a preparation ! Ca4 
we marvel that it reposes not on such a crib, atid .1 
that all which in fancy is prognosticative of coming" 
good, finds a cruel despoliation — tliat continuei 
rebellion is tlie result ? 'i 

Literature and the Arts are scarcely aiq 
nearer their true position, than Science an^J 
Commerce. Objects conceived in pressing and i 
WTetched penury, and brought forth to meet thii^l 
daily urgencies of animal want, are not liketjr " 
to satisfy the claims of genius, nor to harmonise 
with tlie spirit's creative flow in the human soul. 
Xhat which should be spontaneous and unbought, 
i^nnot remain uncontaminated in such a neceg- 
sUpus traffic. Productions which should be altob 
gether in obedience and concurrence to theif^ 
origin, must be thwarted and miscoloured by thb^' 
alien purpose of rendering them available in thS J 






mntket, where commodities are ain-a; 

executed fo order. 

The treatment of man, it is then evident, muBt 
undergo an enrtre revision. It were certainly aii 
illogical expectation, that antagonistic society 
should ^ve birth to hamionic society. Philo' 
sophy is in error, in seeking new results from old 
re^Itsi Eyents undoubtedly follow events in 
time J US material bodies bound material bodies in 
space ; but they are not therefore sequences ftom 
each other. On the contra r;'i tliey are all 
sequences of an antecedent power, which alike 
revolves fliera all from its own ever bving new- 
ness. In a ffliftily, the children are bom one 
after the other, links in the generative chain ; 
but' they are not consequences one of another, 
but each separately and distinctly is the con- 
setjflence of a parental act in the parents So is 
it with universal progress in the humain race. 
Event follows event, state bounds state, alternate 
links of gold and iron succeed each other ; but 
they are not generative sequences one of another. 
No; they are esich and severallj distinLtly refer- 
able to an antecedent generatl^e cmtsant, itom 
which all flow. 

The better idea seems to be that of a perpetual 
refunding and referring of man to this operant, 
in order to the evolution of the new state. Man 
must thus be consciously re-united, before ho can 
be sentimentally united, as he has leanit that he 
tmi3t he sentimentally united, before he can be 
liliysicaily well arranged. In double union with 
this uniter true harmony consists. Vain have 
been, nnd vain must ever be, all practical attempts 
hi' external association, without a pre-existent ia- 
tshial conKJCiation with Unity itself. Community 
is only possible to such as recognize the comaji 
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good, or rathei', only to those, wlio are re-boi^' 
in this nature. Brethren are not made by 
asiseveradon of brotherhood towards eadi other, 
but by birth from die same parents. Associate^ 
coinmiiniBts, luiitists, are not made by avowftj 
of iSOcialiffD), communiBni, or union amongat eauh 
other, but by a birth connexion with the Asgo>- 
ciatM;, the Common, the Unity. It js a birtl^ 
H. nature; not a thought, nor an act, which IB 
required for man. This is the real or unal ele- 
TBtion, of which new views are only the ideal ; and 
wiGbiout the real, or unal, the actual mover cannot 
be, permanently exhibited. 

.HiXhis Unity, this Uniter, this One, who is to be 
the head and fountain of hujuan unity, has long 
been sought in a posterior direction. Men have 
expected of each other, that the initiative should 
ie iurnished by some one amongst them. Mind 
re^ts upon mind, individual upon individual. 
Fatal error for all: for the false source, or for 
the false expectant. It is as if the brethren 
should attempt to increase the brethren by their 
«wn marriages, instead of looking to their com- 
mon parent. The One must be discovered lin 
a prior direction. It is a Unity, or Uniter, antfi^ 
[cedent to man, that can alone unite men to each 
oUier ; and they in whom tliis union first is cor. 
iBUmmated, may, indeed, be thereby better coi}>^ 
ditions fur a similar result in other minds, bift 
the birth-act devolves not upon them. , i 

,. There l>eing, at the base of every huijian soul. 
itiOt excluding even the dullest, an intuition of 
the! Common Good, or Uniter,. all that seenis 
i^manded for its spontaneous expansion are the 
aiiitable conditions. Vigour, truth, virtue, would 
/be a8 natire in the human being, as leaves, bios- 
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aoms, and &uit on the apple-tree, were but the 
seasonable elements brought around. But it is 
still winter, and the chill atmosphere of opposing 
society freezes humanity almost to the pith. Still 
the central life is centrally there; and the mo- 
ment it is appealed to in the pure spirit, it makes 
a true response. There is yet little faitli in thia 
spontaneity as a nature. Faith must grow larger 
and stronger in the few in whom it is ; they must 
not be driven back from their uncorrupted mission 
by hireling sneers or ungrateful assaults ; for, 
seeking neither applause nor thanks from men, 
their occupation is more with such as from the old 
nature spurn their solicitude, than tender a ready 
reception. 

Never, however, can beams from the love Sun 
fail in producing a spiritual atmosphere, in which 
some budding of the spirit nature shall appear, 
Small as these ftppeaffltiCes flre, they sutHce to 
prove the nature alive within ; and as spring 
progresses to summer, the living tree will spon- 
taneously expand. 

Seeing this winter for the human soul so pierc- 
ingly prolonged, some well-intentioned, but mis- 
taken gardeners, instead of nourishing the hfe 
within,liave, under the name of education, adopt- 
ed a process almost comparable to that of tying 
some of last year's fruit on this year's barren tree. 
Results, though pretty, yet dead, drop oft', and 
the artifice is a^iun renewed. Man is not to be 
hiunantzed by plans like these ; the tender plant 
may. be protected, but after all, it must be fed 
vHth living elements, such as the Love Spirit 
within it may happily employ for growth. The 
very atmosphere about humanity must be pure, 
andi syft, and sunny : life, hght, and love supplies 



must be fiirnished. We shall then not fail to 
witness pui-e life, soft light, and sunny love re- 
salts. 

It 19, therefore, a condition far beyond that, 
which the utmost efforts in the way of learning 
can bring about, which is now demanded. 
Loamed circumstances can merely facilitate ' 
learned results: love circumstances are essential' 
for love spontaneity. Man must have his higher 
appetites supplied, and he will begin to separate 
from excessive indulgence in his lower natures, 
which have only been so much cherished, because 
the others have been forgotten. 

Men plunge into the inferior when tlie superior 

is denied, for there is no stationary medium line. 

Thus, for want of alternate occupation, they fall 

LjnCo monotonous drudgery. The needfiil supplies 

wfor physical industry, mental employment, and 

■moral interest not being furnished, one half the 

liroorlcl is consigned to animal toil and almost sym- 

Ipatlietic annihilation, the other half to sym- 

I pathetic anguish and physical idleness. It is a 

I question for casuists, which is the more unhappy. 

Whether the dread factory-bell, or the fox- 

iiniiteT's horn, calls to a pursuit more fatal to 

It's best interests, is an inquiry which appears 

more likely to terminate in the cessation of both, 

thsn in a preference to either. 

The strong readiness with which man falls into 
the mere habits and customs existing about him, 
lis more easily accounted for than remedied. 
I "U«e is second nature." These uses and obaer- 
I ranees being the product of the same ancestry 
I vhieh- generated the present race, the facility 
1 vitfa which the begotten declines into them can- 
Lnot^e a subject for wonder. Generation, as well 
I » habit, has to be amended. Their action and 



re-action Imving been mutually operative for de- 
jireesion, they may become combinedly service- 
able in man's elevation. There is hope for thia 
prophetic fact in the universul acknowledgment, 
that use is only second nature, it is not the first 
nature, the priioai7 constitution. There is' a 
primary nature in man, vrhich can resist not only 
the tyranny of custom, but the foulness of genei 
ration, which can— 

" wipe awny all trivial Fond records. 

All EIH1VB of bo'iks, all forin», all jn-eisiires patl. 
That birlli and ubst^rtatian bidded there: 
While ilscomtniimlnieDl all alone sliall live 
Within llie book and tolume of Uie heaii. 

Yes, there is hope, of no faint character too, 
though tlie old spirit may, in selfish gratuktion^ 
again conclude, that the old rule will " outlast 
our time," It is not so ; the musty records ar^ 
even now, under revision by the youthful spirit, 
and a new decree is in the writer's hand. The 
conservatism of the old world cannot save it 
from dissolution, nor prevail against the birth of 
tJie new. 

The unitive human law having been discovered 
and promulged, is as certain of being acted on as 
the unitive planetai-y law. The latter has always 
been sure and direct j but the former has been 
wavering, indefinite ; and, though never altogt- 
ther broken, yet it has been rather an indirect 
influence, than an abiding law : it has been a 
blind painful necessity, rather than a conscious 
joyous freedom. 

Science, so long confined to the sphere of 'in- 
tellect, or subverted to warlike and mercantile 
?urposes, alrea<ly is turned to moral ends; In 
oor Laws, in Prisons, in Asylums, in Travelling, 



iniBanking, in Sanatoria, we see the iinitiveJaw 
working partially and disconnectedly. Granted 
that iti is toe much blended with the disuniting 
CKWwmercifil spirit, yet still in tliese may be per- 
£eaved the lirst distinct buds uf tliat inagnill- 
iient tree, wliose leaves ai-e i'or tbe healing of the 
tffrtioBS, whose branches shall enshade all inub- 

As soon as science shall divine its exalted 

utility, and work happily in carrying out the pure 

JHSues of moral unity, in heu of submitting tu the 

ungrateful mandates of pecuniary despotism, the 

avenue to harmonic association will be opened. 

Without this divination, the coalition of refined 

sensibility and intelhgent acutcness, which is 

jiBOposed as a preventive to the wanderings of 

jn^er, cannot be accomphshed. 

)t~^be associative attempts which science plans, 

patake too little of the unal element. They are, 

ontUe one hand, merely a means of making the 

licJl richer, and, on the other, of regulating the 

poor in their poverty. No ONE yet appears 

, JvhO' is qualified for initiating the unal, intelligent, 

1 Hid physical union of mankind. It may be doubt- 

lfiiLmieth«r the true ONE ever will appear, ever 

PcM.^e visible in the world of appearances. But, 

f Atall events, representatives of that one may ere 

i»g be discovered amongst the human race. 

31t>ei ideaUty is manifestly born amongst men, and 

f lUieireality will follow; the Saint John is aheady 

Kinjtbe civilized human wilderness, the precursor 

Ru.quickened in every human bosom, and the suc- 

Meaaor must shortly be made alive. 

P.41 rliasmuch as society, or the social mind, as at 

iflt^ent constituted, can have no perfect ideahty 

f what society should be, it is <|uite evident, that 

BiSQlution of our ^pciaiillB cannot come in that 
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direcrion from which they have so long heen 
sought. The deliberative has looked to the exe- 
cutive for amendment in principles. How absurd! 
As weli might it be expected, that the hand 
should improve the mind as well as itself, and not 
that the mind should regulate its ready instru- 
ment, the hand. The people are the deliberative, 
or mind ; governments are but the executive, or 
hands. 
The firfet step, though a negative, yet an im- 

fiortant one, is now admitted, if not taken — name- 
y, that upon the people themselves devolves the 
responsibihty of improvement. It is at the fire- 
side that reform must commence. The pohtical 
man has to learn this, and to terminate his ex- 
pectation of public good from public corruption. 
Ciianges in administration are nought to him, for 
they involve no change in himself; while a changt 
and improvement in man generates, by an unfail- 
ing law, improved changes in the administration. 
In rational countries, how little does the political 
state now depend on the birth of princes, or the 
caprices of court debauchees. Rationality must 
be can-ied still further, so that it is perceived that 
alone by unal or moral beginnings, unal or moral 
and political changes of a beneficial character can 
be wrought. 

The final, or real man, must be rendered aware 
that the fireside at which his reform is to com- 
mence is within himself. Let this fact be well 
established in htm, and all needfiil reforms, nume- 
rous as they are, will be generated rapidly enough. 
Let love, as divine unity, be once re-established 
in man by the necessary freedom which sponta- 
neity involves, and man will be found putting 
forth, in every possible and beautiful way, all those 
unitary or associative measures which ftjily as^. 



iiuthfulty correspond ■with it A nnity among J 
loen is actually unattainable without love in menf ' 
ks the antecedent unity or uniter. Unity is not 
fldsh, but spirit: the universality moving ail in- 
dmduality in the respective instincts or spheres 
to which each individual is assigned. Let not 
those in whom the highest calling is heard, suft'er 
tlie voice to be outsounded by base noises. Let 
it be most fondly cherished, and it shall raise man 
superior to the sneers, scoffs, and clamours of hia i 
misguided fellow-man, as well as to the downward ' 
tendencies of his own inferior natures. 

This voice, this unity, is the true attractivity 
which is to redeem man. It is not heard in con- 
^gations of men; for the highest, the holiest 
WorKs in secret, in isolation. When between love 
and the human soul an intimate union is consum* 
mated, the generated results will be obvious to 
dl. 

Even now it is conceded, that no longer is brute 
force or intellectual cunning admissible as the 
Empowerer whereby men are to be ruled. A 
new commandment is given to us, that we love 
fine another. The new law being paramount in 
man's government, his new destiny shall be mani- 
fested. Every man is to love every man : every 
faculty in man is to be enlovened towards every 
other faculty ; love is the universal bond within 
and without ; all internal as well as external dia- 
t^lines are attractivities, because they are the 
,*D-Worker3 with love. Love, or Attractiveness, 
'Attraction is the new gi-and central principle 
Ltfm which the great planet, man, revolves in orbi- 
*ir harmony among other planets, and in diur- 
hamiony on its own axis. There is no other, 
re needs no other hope for man. Love alone, 
iverHal, pure, undegraded by selfish conside- 
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rations, uncontaminated by evil temper, unper- 
verted to base uses, can work out the great end, 
human happiness. 

Willingly to contribute in any degree to the 
prevalence of this attractive law, is the highest 
solace now permitted to any individual. But to 
do so most effectively, it is requisite to pass 
beyond the ordinary bounds which limit human 
activities and human nature to the physical and 
merely mental spheres. There is this third 
nature which is to come in and harmonize the 
existing antagonism of the two former. The new 
commandment belongs to the new nature — can 
only be acted upon by the new nature. It 
appeals to man not as a dual, but as a triune 
being. Love is the third and reconciling nature, 
vnthout which neither the light nor the life can 
be saved. This at once redeems and elevates 
both. Love exalts the intelligence to new con- 
ceptions, new views, new projects, and the ener- 
gies to new action, new modes, new combinations. 
The whole world is immediately prolific in infi- 
nite inventions for physical and mental melio- 
ration, for love is the sole origin whence alf 
melioration flows. 
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** With such foundations Uiid avaunt the fear 
. •■ Of numbers crow4«d on their native soil 

To the prevention of all healtbftil growth 
T ' Thro' mutual injury. Rather in the laVr 

Of increase and the mandate from above 
R^oice, and ye have special cause for joy." 

WOEDSWORTH. 



UmvBRSAL Charity is required by Christlaaity. 
Finding upon Earth a small class of privileged per- 
sons — a multitude of oppressed, of sufferers, and of 
wretched — Jesus addressed himself to the latter class. 
He included in his charity all Humanity. His sublime 
principles, offering a consolation or rule for every 
moment, laid the foundations of a new Society. Men 
who abuse all, have been, able to misinterpret the 
Christian doctrines : they have been able, in the name 
of the God of Love and Peace, to stain the Earth 
with the furies of Fanaticism, to raise the flames of 
the Inquisition : they have been able to reduce self- 
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denial into passivity, resignation into servile obe- 
dience. But what signify the mistaken interpretations 
of men ? Good and Truth, and Christ, the magnificent 
principle of universal Charity, must ever result from 
the Christ Spirit. It was Christ who introduced a new 
society within the old — it was Christ who established 
the first principles of Association, leaving to man to 
establish that social code which permits the most ex- 
tended application of it.. 

The Author of the Associative Treatises is pro- 
foundly religious : his whole doctrine is based upon 
the interpretation of the Divine Laws. If he desires 
for man enjoyment in terrestrial goods, it is because 
they are given to us by God — that the Creation is His 
work, and that He appoints man to cultivate and use 
its treasures. At the same time, Fourier never omits 
to provide for mental enjoyments. All the generous 
sentiments — the Love of the beautiful and the true — 
perpetual adoration of the Creator — are this powerful 
levers which he employs in social order. He has so 
high a respect for the innate instinctive sentiment 
which impels man to devotedness, that obedience to it 
he makes the basis on which he places the harmony 
of the world — the palladium without which it cannot 
exist. His system is the application of the most ex- 
tended evangelical principle — Love, or universal 
Charity.. 

Too often this principle is expressed in Words, 
while Egotism prevails in Actions. Fourier would 
banish Egotism, and establish Charity. Instead of 
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incoherence and actual discord in every thing, which 
Egotism produces, the charitable principle unites us 
with God, the whole Creation, and ourselves. 

If man is in sorrow and confusion, it is because the 
World within him is in disorder — because the Associa- 
tion he should have with God himself has been broken 
— it is because Humanity has deviated from this, its 
high destiny, that man appears to wander at hazard, 
regardless of rule or assistance from above. But 
when the Divine Law is re-established in his Soul — 
when the World within is moved by the right Law- 
giver, the Divine Attractor, then will the Moral 
World without present the same spectacle of harmony 
and order as the stars in Heaven. Man, then feeling 
distinctly that he is part of one great whole, concur- 
ring with the divine designs, will indeed manifest deep 
and true religion, and, instead of sophisms, blasphe- 
mies, doubts, incredulities, discord in all modes of 
Faith, there will be perpetual Love and Adoration 
towards the Eternal God, the All-powerful, the Cre- 
ator of all things ; and Peace and Good-will amongst 
men. 

God cannot have willed that human society should 
be abandoned to disorder, misery, carnage, and op- 
pression; He must have given to it a divine code, 
nature being its interpreter, its everlasting revelation. 
Has man ever sought this code? Has any explicit 
rule been made the basis of social order? No; the 
organization of societies both barbarous and civilized 
has been the result of conquest and cruel force. 
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Lascd upon injustice and iiiiquitj'. Savages alunc 
[ircsent the image uf a primitive and natural society. 
We generally observe them to be free, governed only 
by their will; but every where weak, and, as it were, 
unarmed, they have yielded to the yoke of conqucat, 
i>r sufTercd themselves to be driven into forests and 
r.nverns. Until now, liberty has shown herself rude 
and unrefined — the arts and industry have been joined 
lo o])]ireaBion. It has been in man's destiny to be 
)iRS5ed through Edenism, (the golden nge of the poets,) 
us through a dreamy existence, and to be initiated 
into the arts and industry but by force and con- 
straint. The few have made work obligatory 
upon the many. The dreadful evils which have 
desolated humanity, have resulted from this general 
"ppression. Justice and equily have been as no- 
thing in the social organization — every thing baa 
been done by force and violence. At all times, the 
masses have suffered with impaticnte, and at dif- 
ferent periods have shaken their chains, thereby ex- 
■■iting fearful social convulsions: at all times, some 
generous minds have vainly sought a remedy for the 
evils of the multitudes. Governments have been 
iittacked, religions have been attacked — forms have 
been modified, abuses put an end to, a blind faith has 
disappeared, to return uo more, and yet oppression 
and misery still overwhelm mankind. The reforms in 
administration, in government, in religion, do not reach 
(he root of the evil, for they only profess to modify a 
sor-ial order which is wholly vicious in itself. Fourier, 
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avoiding those prejudices of cooBtraint and slavei'y 
which have been gi-afted upon ns for centuries, has 
had reference to the Laws of God alone, by which 
men ought to be governed. 

It is from the systera of tinii-ersal analogy that ho 
deduces a new social mechanism, securing to all well- 
being and the moat extended liberty. He has sought 
but one law, that by which worlds are governed — the J 
Law of Attraction. , 1 

The Law of Attraction rales the universe, from the I 
blade of grass, from the insect, to the stars revolving 
in their appointed orbits. Animals obey a divine law, 
revealed byinstinct. By Attraction, all nature group- 
ing herself, associating herself in harmony, accom- 
plishes her task passionately, and with love. Man 
alone, not understanding this divine law, struggles 
with his instincts, his inclinations, and Lis passions. 

In the midst of associated beings and the harmony i 
of worlds, human societies only show ineohcreuce, I 
discord, and wont of harmony ; their labours are pain- , 
fal tasks, their relationships present sttifcs and divi- 
sions. Attraction, from non*obscrvance, becomes man's 
torment and punishment. The feeling of his woes is 
aggravated by the thought of ihose joys which ho 
does not possess. And as the bee, when transported 
to a barren rock, suffers and languishes by want of 
flowers and fragrant perfumes, so man, although far 
from his destiny, is not the less fit to accomplish 
it, and he suffers in proportion to his estrangement 
from harmony and unity. Attraction is, in the hands 
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of God, an onclianted wand, whicli,by the iuducemcnt 
of love and pleasure, obtains for man what he would 
seize by violence. The most repulsive offices are by it 
transformed into enjoyments. What is more irksome 
than the care of a new-born child ? What has God 
done to render pleasing such a charge ? He bestows 
upon the mother passional attraction for her tru^t, 
he does but employ his magical prerogative, tu im^ 
press attraction. From that moment, all disgust dis- 
appears, and care becomes pleasure. 

We consider God as employing the lever of attraction 
for directing the suns and stars — creations immensely 
superior to our own. Shall man, then, be excluded 
from the happiness of being guided to social good, by 
Attraction ? Why should there be such an interrup- 
tion in the scale of the system of the universe I 
Why does not Attraction, the regulating Law, direct- 
ing stars, and animals, producing harmony between 
them, prove sufficient for man ? Where is the Unity 
of the divine system, if the cause of general Harmony, 
Attraction, applicable to the stars and animals, is in- 
applicable in societies of men, inapplicable in agricul- 
ture and manufacturing industry^ the pivot of social 
mechanism ? 

Industry, a pain to hirelings and slaves, is yet the 
delight of various creations — as beavers, bees, wasps, 
and ants, who are freely at liberty to choose idleness ; 
but God has provided them with a social mechanism, 
which attracts to industry, and in which happiness is 
found. 
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Why should he not have granted man the same ad- 
vantage as those animals ? What a difference hetween 
their industrial condition and ours ! A Russian, an 
Algerine, works from fear of the whip and the hasti- 
nade ; an Englishman and a Frenchman from fear 
of famine which invades the poor household ; the 
Greeks and the Romans, whose liberty has been so 
boasted of, laboured from slavery, and the fear of 
punishment, as the negroes now do in our Colonics. 

Such is theliappiness of man, for want of an Attrac- 
tive Industrial Code ! Such is the effect of human 
laws ; they reduce humanity to envy the lot of those 
industrious animals, for whom Attraction changes la- 
boar into pleasure. , 

What would be our happiness, if God had assimi- 
lated us to them—if he had impressed upon us pas- 
sional attraction for the exercise of all labour to which 
we are destined? Our life would be but a succession 
of occupations whence would spring unceasing de- 
light ; now, for want of an attractive industrial system, 
we resemble a society of convicts, of whom some know 
how to avoid work, and unite to remain in idleness. 
These are hated by the mass, who try, also, to free 
themselves. Thence arise revolutionary ferments — 
agitations which promise to render the people happy, 
rich, and idle, but which oppress still more the mul- 
titude, and subject it to fresh misery. 

According to the law of Unity, the analogy of man 
with the Creation, the divine Code, the everlasting 
revelation, is the law ruling attractive industry, pro- 



ccediag from a mode of association in which all 
interests a^roe and harmonize, instead of obatructing 
and dashing with each other, as now. When man 
complies with this Law, Unity in the Greution will 
he shown — man will be in agreement wilfi iiiiiiself, 
with the universe, with God. 

All beings in nature, from attractive impulse, asso- 
ciate together, draw together, and harmoui/e — tiie 
seeds of association are every where sown : it is an 
absolute want among mankind — they associate from 
interest, affection, social instinct, and irresistible 
imiiulsc. All society is an extensive Associalion, in 
which one family, the lowest associative step, is the 
pivot. A thousand associations are formed in the 
bosom of each society — nations league themselves 
together. 

Man has not been able wholly to elude bis destiny. 
Association: he is subjected to the attractive law, which 
irresistibly impels him to unite in interests, in labours, 
and in affections, with his fellow men ; but for want 
of a unitary base, an harmonious bond, a principle of 
equity, human societies are so organized, that the 
result, to this day, has been war, a coalition of inter- 
ests, and has engendered, interiorly and exteriorly, 
misery, strife, disorder, divisions, oppression, and 
carnage. Society is a false harmony — a gamut out 
of tune — from which men persist in drawing false and 
discordant sounds, when it is bnt putting the notes 
into order, and they will immediately form a scries of 
harmonious and melodious tones, 
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The lav of Aasociation discovered by Fourier, is b 
coDtioaation of ihe Newtonian calculation upon Attrac- ' 
tion; — it is applying to the social world, tlie New- 
toniau theory upon the equilibrium of the Earth. 

It eatabtiahes concord upon Earth, by a regular divi- 
sion of the World intoCojnmKnCff.composedof fromfif- 
teee to eighteen hundred persons, ranging theraaclves, 
either from political relations, or general interests by 
election, under an hierarchy of congress, representing 
a greater number of Communes, up to the one congress 
deliberating for the whole world. 

It augments riches, and general abundance, by the 
two-fold means of economy and attractive labour. By 
attending to the differing dispositions and inclinations, 
and every natural ineijnality, whence arise social ine< 
'gaalities, it secures equal rf^A to, recompensing each 
KecordiDg to his capaltili ties, whether of labour, talent, , 
'Pr GKpitftl. 

It uses every passion to the advantage of industry, 
concord, and harmony. While preserving family bonds 
and affections, it destroys tbcir exclusive interests, it 
ao acts in the great communal or pbalausterinu 
family, that alt scJtinh affection disappears — the in- 
terest of one is the interest of all, and each is thus 
passionately and sincerely attached to the public 
welfare. 

It, alone, gives real liberty, the developemeut of the 
faculties, and the elevation of Ilia passions — it truly 
connects liberty and order, since no one would desire 
what might be to the detriment of another; aud each 
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desiring his own good, would contiibut* to liie welfare 
of aii. 

Ill the Application, the uuioii of a uiimbor of fami- 
lies, about eighteen hundred persons, and the unitary 
manBgemeiit of the households, is the first principle 
laid down by Fouricf. 

The second is the genera! improvement of agri- 
cultural, domestic, and mnnufacturing labour, and the 
division of profits according to the three industrial 
capabililiesi, capital, work, and talent. 

The third is labour rendered attractive by the for- 
mation of labourers into groups and series, relieving 
each other every two hours, and including a variety 
of work, oa the plan of division of labonr, by whiuh 
the practice is rendered easy. 

There (.■an exist, said Fourier, but two uiethods of 
industrial exercise — one of partition, or cultivation by 
separate families, such as we now see; the other the 
societary state, or culture by united numbers, who 
have a fixed rule to distribute equitably to each one 
according to (he three industrial faculties, capital, 
labour, talejit. Association is, indeed, already intro- 
duced into some household details of nnul economy — 
like the manor oven. A village of a hundred families 
allow, that if they must construct, attend to, and heat 
one hundred ovens, the expense of masonry and fuel 
will be teu times more than that of the manor oven — 
the economy of which will be twenty or thirty times 
greater, if the manor contains two or three hundred 
iamiliee. It follows, then, that if Association Jjg^ 
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applied to all the details of domestic aiid agricultural 
labour, there will be, to say the least, an economy of 
nine-tenths upon the whole of the administration, in- 
dependently of the produce which will result from 
employing, in other vvays, the disengaged hands. Such 
is the simple principle of the association of families 
and labour. The distributing of benefits according 
to capital, labour, and talent, the establishing the 
association of the workman with the master and the 
paid capitalists, removes all noisery from the working 
class, offering it a profit always multiplying; whilst 
the fortunes of the capitalists and masters increase in 
proportion. 

Even in the present time, in all countries where slavery 
is abolished, there is a degree of Association » or rather 
engagement, between the capitalists, the masters, the 
work-people, and peasants. Even now, in all industry, 
in all undertakings, capital, labour, and talent are re- 
compensed, though veiy unequally. The capitalist has 
the lion's share,and always remains master. Nothing can 
be done without money. Talent and labour are entirely 
dependant upon the capitalist. He, by the mere in- 
vestment of his funds, increases his fortune — he needs 
neither labour nor talent: his fortune becomes great, 
by the single fact that it exists. Money draws money ; 
it is, in civilization, like a seed which is sown and 
springs up, the harvest of which belongs, for the most 
part, to the happy possessor. Talent and labour 
enter, in some degree, into the benefits of all industrial 
enterprizes; but whatever may be the advantages 
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presented, and the benefits bestowed upon the asso- 
ciated principals, the part of the wnrkman is stili the 
same ; he receives a moderate salary, hardly sufficient 
for his doily supply, parlicnlarly wheu he has to pro- 
vide for a family ; and even that salary is not sure to 
reach him. If he becomes ill — if the manufactory, 
from some commercial crisis, ceases to work — if a 
discovery, useful to society, displaces the arm of the 
workman, his payment stops, and he falls into the 
moat painful misery- In this order of things, ivhilo 
fortune and wealth are always increasing,— except in 
the event of unfortunate speculations or political com- 
motions, — the precarious situation of the workman 
changes not, improves not. All the wonders of in- 
dustry, all the useful improvements wrought hy the 
eapitalisls, tend to augment their capital, ivhile they 
do but lead to a crisis for the workman. What 
enriches society, ruins him. He has everything to lose 
by each improvement, discovery, and useful invention 
in the arts, the sciences, and industry, and never has 
he anything to gain. Civilization offers no outlet for 
hia misery ; its wonders do but aggravate it. He 
who possosBBB a useful discovery, adapted to the dimi- 
nution of fatigue, of the labour of the workman, to 
the subatilutiott of the employment of machinery for 
his efforts, ought always to hesitate at the endowing 
society with it; for capitalists and a few busy persons 
derive the profit, whilst a number of workmen are 
thrown aside, without bread or labour. It is the 
following generation which turns to a different n 
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I but wliich does not, for all that, alter its wrctclicd 

The abolition of payuient, and the equitable divi- 
lion of profit between the working maD, the talent 
I wbicb directs, and the capitalist nho advances the 
funds, can alone remedy this order of thiogt^. And 
in, it u'itl not have its full effect, but in a societary 
condition, in which the utmost improvemeiita of 
various agricultural and manufacturing industries, and 
llie association of households, will allow of, at the 
same time, the economy of means, and the ahuudance 
of produce. By this system, all idle, destructive, and 
hurtful labours will disappear ; the associated la- 
bourers will rival eacb other in zeal and ardour; 
while, at the present time, it may be suid, that the 
ivalry of the paid is sloth and negligence. The 
identity of the interests betft'een differeni works, will 
be a guarantee against commercial vicissitudes, by 
■JBTisibly introducing true commerce in the place of 
folse. All labourers will be consumers — no longer 
rill misery be seen by the side of abundance, nor 
provisions perishing for want of purchasers, before 
the eyes of a people crying out with famine. Ease 
and comfort will be possessed by eve y one, and the 
rich will enjoy a relative augmentation in their fortune. 
The third principle, as we said, ia a tractive work. 
If Fourier had only discovered integral association, and 
riches wLich this new social world would give 
birth to, his discovery would have been incomplete. 
Id the civilized state, labour is generally repugnant : 
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it offers so few attractions, that it would be very much 
to be feared, if riches sensibly increased, and the poor 
were secured in the minimum, or what is necessary, 
that the rude, fatiguing labours would be immediately 
forsaken, and that neither labourers in agriculture, in 
manufactories, in mines, in public works, tradesmen 
or servants, could be procured. 

Many minds, anxious for good, have been stopped 
in their search after the means for extirpating misery, 
by the following question — How, while we eradicate 
misery, are we to preserve the labourers ? How pre- 
serve them, without force or despotism? And bow, 
on the other hand, is society to be preserved, and to 
increase the amount of riches, without labour ? This 
difficulty has been considered unanswerable, and a 
proof of the necessity of misery, and the calamities 
engendered by it, has been thus drawn. So it was, 
that in ancient times, no one dreamt of abolishing 
slavery ; it was thought, that no society could exist, 
unless a numerous class, completely sacrificed, slaves 
in body and soul, were subjected to work by the whip 
and punishments. Aristotle thanked the Gods, that 
hr» was neither a slave, a woman, nor a barbarian ; he 
did not conceive that a slave could possess any virtue. 
Ft is in this manner that, in the southern part of the 
United States, in Turkey, Russia, and Poland, slavery 
still exists in all its horrors, always under the preju- 
dice, that the undisputed absolute right of the master 
can only force the masses to rude labour. Even in free 
countries, can it be said, that the mercenary, the sa- 
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lariedj are other than slaves constrained by misery ? 
And yet are not slavery and misery odious iniquities, 
flagrant injustice, and sources of vices, evils, and cala- 
mities? God cannot have willed such a state of things, 
but must have pointed out a meatis for conjoining 
human liberty with the developement of arts, sciences, 
and industry. Fourier, having faith in God and his 
eternal justice, discovered from man's own nature, in 
relation with harmony and the unity of the Creator, 
a solution to all these difficulties in attractive work, 
or theory of groups and passional series. 

Note, — Attraction and repulsion cause all motion, of erery kind 
— horizontal, perpendicular, and circular or orbicular: we see 
their effects in material things; but it is Fourier who points out 
that man*s mental, as well as physical, welfare and happiness 
depend upon his right obedience to them, and shows us how their 
workings in, through^ and by hira are to be developed. ** Every 
propensity," says Fourier, *'can have a sacred or a profane 
developement;*' and to provide for the sacred developement of 
every sense and sentiment, to the establishing of Purity, Harmony, 
and Intelligence, of Love and Light, is attempted in his system — 
how successfully, a correctly-organized and well-conducte«l expe- 
riment alone can prove: but that such was his expectation, will, 
we doubt not, win the reader's deepest attention for tlie following 
pages. 
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Soeial Unity. 



God said 9 in the language of the Bihle, Let there he 
lights a/nd there was light,* By a breath, God ani- 
mated the Creation. For God there is neither time 
nor space — he is infinite — his existence is a sublime 
Unity. Man, a finite being, possesses the sentiment of 
Unity which attaches him to God ; but by nature, he 

* As Love requires Heayen for its manifestation, so Heayen 
requires Earth for its manifestation — as Heayen is joyless without 
Love, so is Earth, without Light, dark, hard, cold, and barren. 
As Love is necessary to make Heayen joyful, Loye and Light are 
requisite to make earth joyful ; for Life itself begins no sooner, 
rises no higher, has no other glory, than as the Love in the Light 
begins it and leads it on. Sounds have no softness, flowers and 
gums have no sweetness, plants and fruits have no growth, no 
colour, but as the Love in the Light opens itself in them. Love, 
acting through Light, is the same whether it illuminates the air, 
water, a diamond, or any other materiality of Darkness. Sight 
and Visibility are but one power of Light ; but Love in Light is all 
power — it is Life ; and every joyful sensibility of Life and Light 
are from it. **In Him (says the apostle) was Light, and the 
Light was the Life of men." 
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is sobjected to the cliauges which space and time 
xacasiire out to li!ra, aud to a eucceesion of ideas, regti* , 
lated by kU range of intelligence. 

Man, under the law of inipulBe, makee a begianiiwl 
and an end to all his actions. He attains his aim but*^ 
b^ successive ntteinpCs; he haei to measure, to limit, x 
to divide lits plans, to analyze his conceptions, foi' the^^ 
purpose of rendering tliem accessible to others 
matters of truth. 

Unity is the divine destiny of human societies — it ii 11 
tnly by being so, that they can harmonize with the ' I 
Creation. 

The talent of Fourier embraces this Unity, subject 
to the law of impulse: he cannot erect it at once, but 
it gives him a corner'Stone for his foundation — and 
that is, the Phalanstery, or Commune. 

The system of Fourier is but a new communal fl 
organ ization. J 

The Commune is already a happy clement in civil- 
ization. By the divisions and subdivisions of a king- 
dom into provinces, counties, departments, and com- 
les, the government is centralized, a degree of 
Unity is given to it ; but this Unity is mere appear- 
ance. The Commune, which ought to be every thing 
in the State, since of itself it shows the constitutional 
element, is, correctly speaking, but a fiction. The 
State is not the less composed of small and dirty vil- 
lages, of cities of greater or less mediocrity, of an 
immense capital, a vampire which sucks up the 
.blood and substance of the rest of the kingdom,. 
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forestnls tlic richest productiona of iuduatry, tnonopo- 
iizes the tine arts and intelli^nce, and olTers, in return, 
but the dirt aud 6Uh of every vice aud corruptioa. 

The Phalanstery, according to Fourier, is at once 
to be a whole and a part, the centre aud exlremitj' ; 
it is to present the image of a small society and of a 
large family perfectly or^ttnized, to have a complete 
interior exjalenee, and to attach itadf to other Com- 
munes by the links of exchange aud reciprocal aer- 
vieea, which do not permit any one to domineer over 
another, either for good or evil. In this new social 
organization, it ia not the Phalanstery wliich is a 
fiction, but Provinces, Kingdoms, States, because they 
do but denote a certain number of Communes, in s 
differently orgBnized state. 

The arrangements of administration are plain and 
simple. Each Commune, ndmioiatering its own affairs, 
has no other relation with the general administration, 
either of the kingdom, or of the world, than that of 
paying regularly, and duly, its imposts or quntinnal 
parts of the public expenses, and sending its deputies 
to the assemblies of Provinces, of Kingdoms, to that of 
the capital of the Globe.* 

The destructive and immoral preponderance of the ~ 
present capitals ceases to exist, as also the dajiger of 
an anarchical system of federation. The earth is 
then cijnaUy populated; people crowded upon one 
part, while beside them are vast uuinbabi ted countries, 
will be no more seen; neither wiil there be some 
* The tite of Canslaatlnople, atreriling id Fourier. 
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countries flourishing, while three quarters of the Globe 
remain uncultivated, abandoned to animals, to bar- 
barous tribes, and to wandering hordes. 

National hatreds will be extinguished, by the re- 
gular division of the Communes, which, giving to each 
one first the affections that exist in a large family — in 
a small country — opens the heart to the love of the 
great social family of mankind. The Commune is the 
pivot of Social Unity. 

The organization of the Commune, according to 
Fourier, is the introduction of a new society into 
society ; not a society which conspires the violent over- 
throw of what exists, but a society which, calm in 
itself, sets an example, and induces imitation. Civil- 
ization cannot save herself — she has no means, no 
outlet. A new society forming in her bosom, without 
wounding or offending her, disengaged from all her 
vices, with suitable elements respecting all that exists, 
but being continually enlarged by the powerful attrac- 
tions of concord, happiness, and harmony which she 
presents : this society can alone destroy the vices of 
mere civilization, and still preserve the magnificent, 
industrial, artistic, and scientific developements — it 
alone can allure six hundred million of savages and 
barbarians, for they remain till now rebels against 
civilization, with its repugnant labours, and its ai;ray 
of armies, sheriffs, jailors, and executioners: they 
could easily be led and persuaded, by seeing liberty 
and happiness. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Phalanstery, QF Communal Arrai 
ments of the Capital. 



!r'b ayslem, founded upon fixed principles, 
i in its application to every kind of experi- 
ment, to e«ry8orl of trial, according to the pecuniary 
means and first object of the original establisheiii. 
Fourier marks out a aystem of Harmony of every 
degree, from half-association or guaranteeism, whieh 
is u transition from the civilized to the Harmonic 
state, to Simple Harmony, which may be applied to 
24 families or 400 villagers, and the Great Harmony, 
which requires a square of ground and 400 familcB, 
about 1,800 persons. 

I will, later in my work, describe some plans of 
guaranteeism, and will returu to the simple Phalanx, 
which, to speak correctly, is nn indastrial agricultural 
Farm. At present, I will sketch the PhalaDX of full 
Harmony which Fourier describes, yet still omitting 
the greater part of the details. Here we i: 
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maik, tliiit about 24 f&miliei, or -100 persons, if 
smallest number Chat can constitute a Phalanx. With. ' 
a smaller number. Harmony could mit be created ; oa 
the contrary. Discord would soon arise; aud, as the 
play of tlie Passions would be equally impedt^d by t 
too numerous association, the greatest number shooid^fl 
not exceed 400 families, or I,SO0 persons. Thi9< \ 

Isocietary system is based upon calculations which are 
eoncluaivo, ou reasonable grounds. It belongs to my 
_ plan to give the reaulls only. 

Let uH suppose, then. Tor an experiment of full 
H&nDOuy, a square* of land, on which shall be erected 
a large mansion, suitable for 400 families, about 800 
persons, of diffureut qualities and talents, of unequal 
fortnup, but graduated as much as possible. The' 
whole of Fourier's system acknowledges diffcreuccs, | 
ind inequalities, natural and social. No two things 
n nature are alike — all assimilate, and all differ. In, 
htimanity as in the whole creation, all organization,, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, differs in each indi- 
vidual by shades which touch, mix, separate, and 
withdraw. Thence it is, that it is impossible to intro- 
duce into society an equality incompalible with the 
developemenl of the faculties, and the spontaneity of 
the inclinations. We must, on the contrary, 
and Fourier proves it incoutrovcrtibly, that in a society '1 

■isely combined, the natural inequalillos, and tlio 
social inequalities which flow from them, will be tho 
best and surest securily for concord and harmony. 
Every family, or, to speak correctly, every indi- 
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vidaal, man, woman, child, old man, brings iiis part 
of capital, of labour, of talent; cither the three 
together, or one of the three. The Phalanx offers 
beforehand to him who brings but his labour, at 
least, food, lodging, clothing — say of the third class; 
for there are lodgings of different dimensioDS and 
arrangements for the different classes. The Phalanx 
is reimbursed for its advances at the end of the year, 
when comes the general division of benefits upon the 
surplus of the minimum assured to every labourer. 
Each one soon shares, in different degrees, in the 
earnings of the three faculties, capital, labour, talent; 
since, after the second year, even those who broaght to 
the Phalanx only their labour, may be entitled to the 
appropriation of some recompense ; and that each, un- 
dertaking a great number of different works,* as must , 
be in the mechanism of the passional series', may be 
distinguished by his talent in some one of the branches. 
Children from four to five years old are also capable 
of reimbursing the advance of the minimum, and 
saving, so as to form for them a continually increasing 
capital. They may also, by being distinguished in 
the functions entrusted to their age and strength, 
share in the recompense of talent. Old men, after 
having lived in the Phalanstery, as their strength de- 
creases, and who would have a small part in the 
requital of labour, would have a larger one in the 
distribution of the capital which shall have accrued 

* The division of labour facilitates the application of each to a 
gretkt number of works. 
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to them, in consideratioji of their years, and in the 
talent necessarily acquired hy long experience and 
practice. Children are maintained at the expense of 
the Phalanx ap to the age of four or five years; also 
the sick and infirm. As to idlers, it will be evident 
that none will be found, either rich or poor, in the 
societary system. 

The funds,, or other goods brought by each to the 
PhalanX) and which form tho property of all, are 
represented hy 1,128 transferable shares, and mort- 
gaged upon the moveable and immoveable goods of 
the canton^ upon the land, buildings, flocks, work- 
shops, &c. The Phalanx delivers to every one shares, 
or coupons of shares, as an equivalent for the objects 
furnished, or the capital brought. The capitalist of 
the Phalanx may be an externe or interne ; if an in- 
terne, his lot or share of the capital will be increased 
by the division of labour and talent. If to this posi- 
tive gain be added the negative benefit of not having 
charge of an household, and the support of wife, chil- 
dren, and servants, the interest of funds invested in 
the Phalanx by a societary interne may be valued at 
fifty per cent. If the societary remains an externe, he 
has the choice of an interest fixed at eight per cent., 
or of a part of the dividends appropriated for capital. 
He has, by this investment of his funds, an immense 
advantage which civilization cannot give him — that of 
having his capital at the same time guaranteed and 
rendered available, besides bearing an interest, which 
is not obtained in his present condition but with risk. 
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and tiic cliancc of total loss. In civiliKalion, not onlf 

is work difficult and repulsivp, all professions eucum- 
bered, but the capitalist, the annuitant, has no secu- 
rity fiir his capital or even income. A revolution, a 
baukruptcy, may ruiu him. The land-owner, also, 
who, for the safety of his funds, is obliged to be con- 
tented with two and a half or three per cent., is 
exposed, by bad harvests, to the risk of assisting his 
farmers, instead of receiving his rent from them. 

No investment secures income or capital in civil- 
ization : especially when it is desired to preserve aa 
available capital, numerous risks are incurred. Tb« 
English deposit with a hanker, drawing no interest, 
and yet with the danger of bankraptcy, for the single 
advaDtage of repayment on deinand. Tlicic ia sa 
much trouble and care in preserving, as in acquiring & 
fortune: civilization bestows neither peace nor secu- 
rity, nor eveu that happy carelessness belonging to the 
savage — it is ever a precarious and ancertain state. 

The Harmonians, in possession of the mimmitm, 
assured of the increase of their fortane by work, per- 
fectly at ease regarding their funds confided to the 
Phalanx, tu which their right is preserved, and which 
Ihey can immediately realize, enjoy the feeling of secu- 
rity, are free from anxiety for the morrow; every 
thing tends to the completion-of present happiness ; 
they are never troubled or disquieted by perpetual 
fears for the future. It is the Phalanx which guards 
their fortune, as it guards their household and the 
education of the children. 
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The Phalani can offer the iutrrnst of eight jiei 
cent, to external capitaliata, from the ci 
increase of riches which result from the sociatary 
state. It given the safest mortgage, by offeriug each 
capitalist, as security, the whole of its property, build- 
ings, manufactories, flocks, and the land itaclf; it 
renders the capitalist proprietor, as the shares which 
he receives in exchange for his capital giro a perfect 
right of property ; it renders the capital a 
the shares are exchangeable, saleable, without losing 
their value, and he receives his dividend upon divisi< 
oa the fixed interest, in whatever hands they moy bck 
The Phalanx, at the same time that it secures suctf 
great advantages to capitalists, the proprietors of all 
it possesaes, doubies tfa^ value of its riches — it absO'^ 
Intely doubles them, since its riches consist to 
Talue in immoveable property and in tiaiisferable 
shares. It is, in Tcality, the Phalanx which derives 
the pi-ofit of this double property, because all its 
ciates, its co-shareholders, both exteme and iuterni 
are but another self — its interest is the iaterest of al! 
and no contradictory strife can arise within it. And 
this results from effective Association. 

The Phalanx, in the distribution of its benefits, 
treats individually with each member. It is allowable 
for parents, husbands, and friends to place in the 
Commune what they possess; but the Phalanx recog- 
nizes only individuals, and in its relations with them 
opens in the great book nn account for each, even for 
the child of five years old. ' <i >. i» •'' <(3 
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The profits of this last are not given to the bill 
the child is the proprietor of the fruits of bia t 
industry, as also of legacies, inheritances, and inter- 
ests, which the Phalanx preserves for him, and keeps 
without charge, until he reaches his majority — fixed 
at nineteen or twenty years. 

Fourier points out the rate of distrihution for the 
three industrial faculties as follows: — 

Five-twelfths for labouring workmen. 

Four-twelfths for shareholders by capital. 

Three-twelfths for practical and theoretical skill. 
The re-divisioii of these will afterwards be shown. 
Fourier gives a detailed descriptioti of the Phalan- 
stery — he every where warns that the plan is to be 
modified according to particular circumstances, auch 
as situation, laud, localities, and the funds at the 
disposal of the founders or of the society holding 
shares; and, above all, by what experience and prac- 
tice may afterwards point out. An edifice very simple 
or very complicated, very modest or verymagniliccnt, 
may be erected. It will be sufficient to have in view 
the intention of the Phalanstery, which is the asaocia- 
tioD of households and of industrial and agricultural 
labours. 

The Phalanstery ought to favour, by its architec- 
ture, the unitary government of the household and of 
the works, the labours of groups and series, at the 
same time with individual liberty. 

It is conceived, that the plan must greatly differ 
from that chaos of small houses which rival each 
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other in dirt and deformity in the little towns, and 
generally in all habitations in parts. The social 
system so binds itself to elegance and luxury , as well 
as to economy, that the Phalanstery will provide for 
the poorest those advantages which are^ at present, to 
be procured only in competency ; and the fortunes of 
the rich will be proportionably increased. The law 
of Association takes nothing from any one, and favours 
all. By indefinitely increasing riches for all, it com-» 
paratively augments the welfare of each. In perfect 
Harmony, when the earth shall be covered with Pha- 
lanxes, the poorest of the Harmonians will possess 
enjo3rments sow unknown to the most* powerful 
monarch— *8uch as sheltered communications, warmed 
^ or cooled, throughout the entire Phalanstery, accord- 
ing to the temperature. 

** The King of France has not even a porch from 
under which he may enter his carriage sheltered from 
the ill-effects of weather. Comparatively, how great 
is the misery of a plebeian, who, in the army, is forced 
to bivouac upon the snow or in the mud, while, in the 
societary condition, he only works in the open air 
daring a convenient time, and finds accommodation 
and refreshment in tents and pavilions in every direc- 
tion.'' * 

The peasant who now is obliged to. carry his sabots 
in his hand, for fear of wearing them out, (a custom 
of the peasants in la belle France,) or the hireling 
who has not even a bedstead, like the lazzarone of 

* Traits de rAssociation. 
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Naples, reduced to skeji iu tlie street, n-lll have, when 
in a state of Ilarnioiiy, gratuitous admission into the 
carriages of the vtinimutn, upon all ttie roads of the 
world; aftern-ards, the shelter and the minimum of 
the tables and clothes throughout all the Phalan- 
steries, for this Ilarinonians every where extend their 
hospitality. The poorest of the UarmoDiaiis will then 
enjoy eight hundred thousand palaces, much more 
agrceahlc than those of Paris or Rome, iu which not 
one quarter of the aeconiroodation will be found which 
will be united to the Phalanx. Biit let not the ima- 
gination be excited by these grandeurs of the future. 
Let us briefly trace, according to Fourier, the plan of' 
an Harmonious Phalanx, constituted as it now may be. 
"The centre should be allotted to peaceful offices, 

to halls for dining, for the treasury, the council, the 
library, for studies, &c. In this centre are the place 
of worship, the tower of order, the telegraph, the 
pigeons for correspoiideuce, the bell of ceremony, the 
observutory, and winter court, embellished with resi- 
nous plants, and placed behind the parade-ground. 

" One of the wings should comprise all the noisy 
workshops — such as carpenters, forges, hammerers. It 
should also comprise all industrial assemblies of chil- 
dren, generally very noisy. 

" The other wing should comprise the caravansary, 
with its ball-rooms aud its accessories, in order not to 
encumber the centre of the palace, nor disturb the 
domestic relations of (he Phalanx. 

"The Phalanx, besides the separate apartments. 
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shoold comiirje'e many balls for public purposes. 
be named seristeriea, or places for the meeting and 
developement of the passional series. Care must be 
taken, that near the dining-ball are provided rooms 
for the vaiious groups who wish to withdraw them- 
selves from the common tables. Every where by the 
side of the seristcrics, or great halls, small adjoinins 
rootaa should be contrived, for the conrenicnce of 
small parties. 

" The stables, barns, and magaaines should be 
placed, if possible, opposite the edifice. The spacB 
betireeii the palace and the stables vill serve ai a re- 
ception court, or for exercise. 

" Behind the centre of the palace, the lateral fronts 
of the two wings should be prolonged, to contrive and 
~ enclose a large winter court, forming a garden and 
promenade, planted with resinous plants ain'ays green. 
This promenade should be in an enclosed space, and 
have no view of the country. 

" In order that the front of the building should not 
be too much extended by its openings and proton-'. 
gations, which would weaken its proportions, it will 
be convenient to increase the body of buildings in tha 
wings and centre, leaving in the interval of the conti- 
guous parallel bodies a vacant space of from fifteen 
to twenty toises, which will form elongated courts, 
traversed by corridors, upoa columns level with the 
first fioor, with glazed partitions, shut, warmed, or 
ventilated, according to the custom of Harmony. 

" If these courts, prolonged between two bodies df 
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]iaralle1 dwellings, have less timn fifteen tnises, they 
would not alJow of plauting, and would be inadmissible 
in Harmony, in wliifh ornaments of every kind should 
be united. 

" The gardens should be placed, as far as possible, 
bchiud the palace, and not behind the stables, where 
extensive cultivation will best suit, 

" The palace should be pierced nt different dis- 
tances, like the gallery of the Loui 
carriages, as high as the first floor 
least three stories high. 

"No part of the Phalanx is exposed to the injuries 
of the air, all parts of the edifice may be crossed by 
means of a broad gallery, and the com am meat ions are 
at all times sheltered, elegant, and regulated in tem- 
perature in all seasons by the use of stoveB and venti- 
lators. So that, in Haruioiiy, the workshops, stables, 
magazines, ball-rooms, refectories, assembly- rooms, 
circus, concert and reading-rooms, Sic, may be walked 
through, without perceiving whether it rains or blows, 
whether it is hot or cold. 

"The minimum of npartm 
will he a chamber, with an 
room to each, 

" The Hpartmcnts ar 
lam to each societal y. 

" The aeries of apartments should be intermixed, 
and not in simple progession ; that is to say, if they 
are of twenty different sets, from 80 or 100 francs to 
1,000, a regular continuous progression must be j 
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avoided, for this would place all the high-pi-iced 
apartments in the centre, and the lowest at the extre- 
mity of the wings. The consequence of such simple 
progression might be, that the persons lodging in the 
extremities would be disesteemed, and reputed an 
inferior class ; while by intermixing the apartments, 
this inconvenience will be avoided, and the different 
classes be united in every quarter." * 

* Fourier, Traits d'Association domestique et agricole. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Economy and Advantages of the Soeie- 

tapy Houflebold. 



It is surprising^ that in an age in which so many 
combinations for industrial enterprises have been 
formed, Fourier's first principle, that of '' Associated 
Households/' should not have been yet tried. It is 
evident, that in all which regards economy and pro- 
duction, immense advantages would be derived by the 
association of three or four hundred households, which 
in the present case might constitute the Commune. It 
is so much the more grievous that this attempt has 
not been made, as it would probably have led to the 
complete realization of the societary system. Fourier 
affirms, that the organization of labour into groups 
and series is so material, that, in a chance union of 
two or three hundred households of different fortnneSy 
entirely free in the choice and manner of their labours, 
this organization would spontaneously arise. In like 
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inaDDer, the paaaions would liarmonize, owin^ to the 
inequalities and coDtranelics of characters. 

Let Q3 sketch from Fourier the economics and ad- 
vanLaKcs of the Societary Household. 

"The three hundred barns now made use of by 
three hnndred village families (fifteen or sixteen hnn- 
dred inhabitaats), would be replaced by one large and 
well -construe ted barn, divided into compartments for 
each article of provision, and oven for each flpecies. 
Tben would be applied all advantages of ventilation, 
of dryness, of warmth, and of exposition, which s 
villager cannot think of; for oftentimes his whole 
banilet is badly placed for the preservation of provi-u 
eions. A Phalanx, on the contrary, chooses a favour- 
kble Iffc&lity, whether for tlic whole etnie, or for the 
details, cellars, bains, S:c. In the same manner, tb« 
Phalanx would have bnt one manufactory applied tfl 
the making of wines, oil, and dairy produce. 

*'No economy is acknon-ledged to be more nrg 
than that of fiic. In the societary state, it is carriecK 1 
to the highest attainable point. A Phalanx has &v9 
kitchens only, in place of three hundred — viz. the be- 
qie&k or extra, the first, second, and third classes, 
and one for the food of animals. The whole may be 
m^ntained by three large fires; which plan, compared 
to the three hundred fires In the kitchens of a small 
town, shows an economy of combustible materials 
amounting to nine-lcnths. It ia not much less with! 
respect to the proprietors' fires. The groups, whcthef 
(fegarding the relations of internal or manufactui 
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industry, or of pleasure, always assemble in nnmbcrB, 
and in the con seen live halls or soristeries, warmed by 
steam stoves, wbieh ooly require to be heated every 
three hours out of the twenty-four. Private fires are 
rare, except in winter, it being unnsiial for any one to 
retire to his room before the hour of rest — and then a 
small biasier is sufficient while undreesing. Moreover, 
eold ia not felt in the interior of the Phalanx. 

" Combined management allows of many economies. 
One hundj'ed milk-woracn, who ivaste one hundred 
mornings in the town, will be replaced by a small 
wheel-carriage, bearini; a tun of milk. One hundred 
labourers, who go to marlvet with one hundred carts 
or colls, and lose one hundred days' work, will be 
replaced by three or four waggons, driveu aud attend- 
ed by two men. Instead of three hundred house- 
keepers, ten women will suffice for the preparation of 
food nnd domestic details, 

" Let us compose, speculatively, the cultivation of a 
societary Canton conducted as a single farm, and the 
same cultivation divided and subjected to the caprices 
of three hundred families. One puts into pasture a 
slope destined by nature for the vine — another bows 
wheat where forage should be grown. The latter, to 
avoid the purchase of corn, clears a steep declivity, 
that the rain will lay bare the following year; the 
former, to avoid the purchase of wine, plants vines in 
a wet plain. 

"The three hundred fanulies lose their time and 
money ia barricading themselves with enclosures, amiL ■ 
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in pleadtngB at law upon boundaries and tbcfts. Every 
oee refuses to labour at works of general ntility, 
whidi might be of any service to his hated neig^h- 
bonrs. Vicing with each other in destroying the 
forests, every where prirate ioterest is opposed to the 
public welfare. 

"Precautions against insects and animals are illusory, 
as the whole do not co-operate. The hunting after 
wolves does nut prevent their abounding. If, by dint 
of paiafi, you destroy the rats in yoiir bam, you are 
tben assailed by those of the neighbouring barua and 
fields, which cannot be got rid of but by general 
exertions, impossible in mere civilization, in which 
even the . destruction of caterpillars, ordered every 
year) but never executed, caauot be elFccted. The 
risk from theft puis three hundred families of a small 
towJi — or one hundred, at least, of the richest— 
unproductive expense for an hundred stone enclosures, 
liarricades, fences, bounds, dogs, ditches, and watcliers 
by day and night. Let us examine, in the article of 
fruit only, the losses by theft. 

" Every one may have seen, in populona towns, the 
markets supplied with green and unripe fruit, cs 
cially stOBo-fruit. If the peasants are reproved for 
this premature gathering — for this vegetable murder, 
each answers, " Ihei/ would be stolen, if I wai 
untiV (Aep were ripe." The fear of theft also d( 
riorates the quality of the wines, by a premature 
harvest. Instead of the crop being taken at a proper 
time, and at throe different periods, to aroid the m 
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turc of green, ripe, and over-ripe fniit, it becomes 
very difficalt, and aometimeB impossible, to preserve 
it. This iocoavenieiice ucitea, with the want of good 
fruiterers and scientific processes, in reducing to a 
twentieth the quantity of presei-ved fruit, and propor- 
tionally the cultivation of these produetions, 

" A Btill more ruinous loss, and which may be esti- 
mated at the twentieth of the crop, is the bad state ot 
the plantations, by reason of ineqnalities, expenses; 
the fear of being deceived, robbed — badly seconded ; 
In short, by reason of nil the inconveniences of tbe 
system of separate cultivation. 

" In these observations I have not mentioned a prin- 
cipal point, which is the health of men and aniiuals, 
or thE perfection of races and longevity of individuals. 
If the Association brings every product to its highest 
perfection, the strength, intelligence, and life of man 
will be increased, at least, three-fold. The Association 
is of effect in extirpating pestilences and other serious 
maladies, which would be almost unknown in Harmony, 
by reason of its ever-active life and pleasures conti- 
nually varied. Would we perceive the improvement 
in the animal race consequent on association, let db 
example the horse. When this noble creature prospers 
in Arabia, in what country would he not prosper, if 
properly treated t In such a Couton as the Ardennes, 
where now are found only rozinantea scarcely worth 
too ^iics each, there might be, in less than twenty 
years, horses worth 3,000 francs, and every Phalanstery 
nould know how, even in a barren land, to provide 
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iiself with good races, acid eKcellent postarage. 1^1 
cousequence, (be Ardennes, by the single improvement 
in horsea, would increase thirty-fold in value in leas 
than twenty years ; as also by the improvement of 
sheep, oxeu, and other animals, which would produae 
immense returns. 

" The Assoeiation enjoys the advantage of taming 
several spcciea of wild auimuls, as the beaver and 
eebra. The skins of the beaver and wools of animala 
will be also as abundant as the merinoa. The beavers 
will construct in safely their ediSces, in pallisadoed 
valleys. The zebras, no longer conquered by harsh 
methods, but attracted by kindness, will, with docility, 
be guided by children of from ten to twelve years old, 
who can thus be formed into ridioe; groups, and grati- 
fied and improved by mah 
health, joy, and exercise. 

" The zebra and the quagga are both beautiful quad- 
mpeds, superior to the horse in swiftness, and to thw 
ass in strength ; but they are yet untamed ; and wer^i 
we acquainted with the right means of traiuijig theiny 
the knowledge would be of so avail, as we are desti-i 
tnte of the requisites for their iiistiuctive peculiarities,, 
How is it, that for 3,000 years we have delayed esta- 
blishing the principle, that association, and not sepa- 
ration, is the law for man; and that while we do uot^ J 
practise it, his destiny remains unfulfilled ? To appre- 
ciate the correctness of the principle, let us reflect 
upon the innumerable sciences required by the agri- 
culturist, and upon the impossibility of villagers unitingi 
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even one-twentieth part of the means necessary for 
perfect culture. To a large capital there must be 
added the dissemi nation of the wisdom of many hun- 
dreds of learned men and cvpnrienced practitioners. 
Plans which are thus carried out by many, can have 
a permanent effect ; but if the proprietor of an estate 
dies without having a successor of equal talent, his 
arrangemeiitB would be lost, and all progress checked. 
It is only in the Associative system that it is possible 
to unite for posterity the talent and the capital whose 
function I premise. 

"Association is, then, the only plan the Crealor can 
have designed; for when it is applied to Cantoas of 
about 1,500 inhabitants, there will be collected in 
each Canton those masses of ?cientiiic intelligence 
which then will easily and surely ho perpetuated by 
personal transmission. A son may not inherit the 
wisdom of his father; hut in a Canton of l,SOO inha- 
hitanta, there will always he found apt scholars for 
inheriting the knowledge of the skilfnl socictarians. 
Such transmission of knowledge is an inherent pro- 
perty of the passional scries — an arrangement which is 
intei'woven in all the industrial details of the societary 

Let us now enter upon the Agricultural distribntion 
of a societary Canton, I have spoken of its edifices, 
of the economy and benefits of the whole united; let 
ns now give a general idea of its bands. Thence we 
will proceed to the mechanism of the series wrought 
ID the Canton, 
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^H^^ Soeletary Culture, 
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and multiplying atorms, cause in a double sense the 
disorder of the aquatic syatem. Our rivers, always 
changing from one excess to another, Bometimes dry, 
sometimes overflowing, canse periodical altcrnatioDs 
of wast« and havoc. Truly we have less skill than 
savages in the regulating of our forests and waters ! 
How sincerely wilt our descendants lament the effects 
of mere civilization, in seeing so many rcountaius 
despoiled of their produce, as is the case in the South 
of France. Those the armies of the Harmonians will 
he obliged lo recover, and replant with great labour 
for several centuries. This devastallon of modern 
times iapriiicipaJly the work of that period called the 
polite age of letters under Louis the Fourteenth, and 
the polished age of philosophy under Louis the 'FHf- 
toentb. 

Societary Culture involves three incorporated 
methods : — 

1. The simple or massive. ^-, 

2. The doubtful or vague. -"^ 

3. The composite or intermixed. :-iH 
I. The simple or massive is that which exclnd^ 

all intermixture — it is iu full force in our counties of 
extensive cultivation. All open country ou one side, 
and all wood on the other, although in the com lands 
many points may be observed which would suit other 
culture, especially that of vegetables; as also in the 
woods many gentle slopes may be found which would 
suit an open cultivation, by improving the forests, 
and by contriving spaces open to the rays of the bubj 
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to tlie circulatioii of air, aod for the maturity of the 
wood. 

2. The doubtful or va^uc ie that of confuted 
gardens, which are now called English, hut which 
should be called Chiuese, as Eogland has copied from 
the Chinese this method, very delightful when pro- 
perly employed, but not so when civilized littleness 
aBsembles mountaius and lakes in a square the size of 
a court yard. ' 

Harmony, being an enemy to uniformity, will make 
uae of, in the different parts of a Cauton, particularly 
in the pays de Vaud, this Chinese, or doubtful and 
vague method, which assembles, as if by chance, all 
sorts of culture and operations: it will form a striking; 
CQDtrast with the masses aud intermixed lines. 

3. The composite or intermixed is the oppositeof 
th^ mere civilized system, under which every one indl- 
vidaalizes himself, and would willingly surronud him- 
self with baatious and batteries of lar^e calibre. Each 
one would intrencli himself, and make a citadel of hia 
property. This may be necessary in a state of mere 
civilization, because it is but a state of robbery, 
greater or less; wbile in Harmony, in which the 

_ smallest theft cannot be committed, the composite or 
intermixed order is employed as far as possible. Under 
this method, every series endeavours to extend itself 
upon all points, forms advanced lines and detached 
squares at all the posts of the scries whose centre cf- 
operation is distant. 
The massive order is the only one which has soma 
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relation wilh the rude methods of civilization — which 
places all the flowers on one siile, all Ihe fruits on 
another. Thus it does aho wilh the meadows and 
corn lands. Cultivation is, conseijiiently, in a state of 
general incoherence and methodical ahuse. 

On the other hand, every one upon hig own ^oand 
abases the intermixed method; for each desiring to 
gather, tipon the soil which he possesses, the article 
required for his consumption, crowds twenty kinds of 
culture upon landwhich should not bear the half of that 
number. A peasant will cultivate confusedly com and 
vines, cabbages and radishes, hemp and potatoes, 
upon land only fit for wheat. Again, the villagers 
will pnt wheat exclusively into some distant ground, 
which cannot be guarded from robbery, mid wliJch 
would have been better for planting. 

In Harmony, the distribntion of the cultivation is 
established in perfect agreement with the land, and 
there is nothing to prevent its allotment being made for 
what it suits. This division is effected afler the three 
modes before mentioned, the massise, the vogue, and 
the intermixed. The societary condition, improving 
au extensive Canton as if it were the domain of a 
single person, and without risk of i/ie/t, can combine 
the three methods. Their amalgamation secnres the 
useful and agreeable ; it joins the benefits of product 
to the pleasure of the eye — it gives the power of 
assembling groups of labourersin different localities — 
it combines their work, rouses emulation, and is the 
union of the useful and the beautiful. This iotu^ 
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mixture, at the same time that it pleases the eye, 
encourages the meehaiiism of work by gi'oups and 
passional series, or attractive industry. Among tha 
adrantaKes of Societary Culture may also be named 
that of preserving water in the localities and condi- 
tions most favomable to its purity. In a more advanced 
social state than the present, the dark wells and cis- 
terns of civilization will not be permitted ; for it will 
then be known, that the sua and air infuse their 
influenne, and give the vital warmth and sparkling 
brightness, deprived of which water has lost its salu- 
hrity, and ceases to be as beneficial to man as nature 
designs. From beautiful fonntains, playing in the 
light and warmth of the sun, each Phalanstery may he 
daily supplied ; and the fetching and distributing it 
would form an agreeable variety among the other 
domestic employments. So valuable will then the pro- 
perties of water for man's use and good he esteemed, 
that no labour will be thought too great to preserve 
its purity, or lo embellish its localities. Integral 
Association, indefinitely increasing riches, is but the 
material part of the system. Man is not, however, 
made for the mere purpose of producing and con- 
suming — he requires mental pleasures, the develope- 
ment and exercise of his faculties, he requires liberty 
and intelligence, to feel enthusiam for the beautiful, 
and love for the true. 

Fourier directs him to all these benefits, by his dis- 
covery of 

" Paaaional Attraction." 
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JVo/e.— Attraction and repulsion are the effects of Love^ the 
spirit which is in every thing, attracting or drawing near to it 
what it affectionates, repelling or sending far away what it does 
not, and cannot affectionate ; and this in every department of nature. 
It is Spirit in matter that, by attraction and repulsion, works its 
various creations ; and Fourier, in establishing a societary system 
according to these Laws, which man with respect to himself has 
hitherto totally disregarded, must indeed be allowed to have made 
(as his disciples claim for him) a discovery more valoable than 
Newton's, which, while it delighted by the wondrous regularity it 
displayed to us in the movements of Worlds, not being applied to 
our moral and social states, wrought no change in their confusion, 
wretchedness, and misery. Theosophists have indeed applied these 
Laws to individual progress in divine things ; but they did not, 
as Fourier has done, apply them to a social system. 
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Attractive Industry. 



The fjee developeraent of every faculty and energy 
forms reai liberty, and the equality natural to cirilized 
society. Even iii constitutional coimtries, liberty is 
iliasoiy; because, with very few exceptions, all are 
coastrained to repnlsive labours, and are iu no waj 
A^e to follow pleasure or inclination. Life is passed 
iu doing' what we do not like. There are, above all, 
two subjections for the most useful class of labourers, 
mieery and ignorance. General education, the deve- 
lojiemcnt of every faculty, of every disposition, the 
career of life freely open to all, can alone realize the 
equality of rights, and class every one according to 
his capacity. 

The Republicans have understood this. Unitaty 
edacation ia the base of their system : but how is it 
possible in a society whicli, unlike that of Sparta, i» 
not founded upon slavery ? How can men who have 
be«D brought up in the stiid^of ttie.artSi sciences, 
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and literature, be drawu tn rude labours and a servile 
state 1 If they are not to be induced, are they then 
to be forced to them t This would be, iu place of 
liberty, the most odious despotism and tntalerable 
slavery. 

In mere cifilization, nearly all the labours are reptil- 
aive. Let the workmen of all professions be inter- 
rogated, and, with few exceptions, each will declare 
his weavincSB and disgust. From the labourer, the 
cultivator, the workman, all stupifying themselves 
in the monotony of labour always the same, which 
closes the reflective faculties, to the merchant at 
his desk, the soldier who obeys and the officer who 
commands, the schoolmnsler in his pulpit, the artist 
ivho works for his livelihood, from the lowest of the 
paid officers of the state to the minister, the most 
part, weary and fatigued by insipid ialiours, which 
re-commence each day with an everlasting monotony, 
will give the same response. Every one sighs for re- 
pose, and only commences his daily task from the 
necessity of providing for wants which continually 
enlarge by the care of n family, and by the education 
and establishment of children. 

Mere civilization would he soon destroyed, if lahour 
were not a rigorous necessity — if it did not make nse 
of some passions in the heart of man, such as vanity, 
arabttioD, the love of riches, pleasure, luxury, and the 
ties of family. 

Hunger, physical wants, and various passions, have 
to operate in contiueriny, in the breast of civilleed 
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man, bis disgust and repuguancc to labour ; &ud tbeng- 
ia scarcely any one who does not ardently wish for a 
cbange of fortune, whith should peiinit him to drop 
bit arms and amuso himself. And yet, if the labouiw 
of civilization generally dishearten, and preserve in 
the mind a constant desire for ebange, the idle, to 
whatever class they may belong, by the single fact of 
their idleness, present a spectacle of weariness, satiety^ 
aragae incenitude, and desii-es viHthout object ; whence 
the moralists conclude, that nothing upon this globe 
can satisfy man ; that his nature presents but caprices, 
peculiarities, and contradictions. Is it not mere civil- 
izatiou which we have to accuse ? — Civilization, which 
alters the laws of nature, and produces the apparent 
contradiction of man, by placing him between his 
datyBDdpleasurc.hisiudividual and collective interest I 
Is it the work which disheartens him, or is it to the 
accessory elements wc are to attribute this effect!^ 
Labour is, in fact, a law of nature, o divine law. The 
fate of niun upon the earth is evidently to cultivate it» 
te embellish it, at the same time that he provides foff" , 
lus wants, and creates his enjoyments. 

Can labour, seat from God, prove a rigoraae lawf 
Can God have willed that the life of man should neces- 
sarily be devoted to labour, were it a painful effort, a 
constant fatigue ? Is it seen, in a state of nature, that 
labour is painful to the animals i Is it to the savage, 
who, free to work, free to repose, prefers a thousand , 
times bis life of misery and privations, dangers always 
present, the coustani strife with nature, to all the arts 
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and wonders of civilization i The savage has never 
willingly consented to live amongst us, nor to adopt 
our labours, His greatest imprecation against an enemy 
is the wishing that he may drive a plough, which he 
sagaciously perceives is the symbol of cirilization. 

The barbarians and savages despise us, and esteem 
themselves happier in their apathy and coarse manners 
than civilized beings. This single fact proves unde- 
niably, that civilization does not contain, within itself, 
any means for accomplishing the social unity of the 
world. tVbat is sucb a social state, then, which does 
not even satisfy those who live under its laws, and 
excludes six hundred million Bavages and barbarians, 
who, nevertheless, form a part of mankind, and are 
our brothers, according to the national and divine law? 
Since labour is a positive law for every one, without 
exception, since it is the destiny of man upon this 
earth, will not attractive labour, under new laws, con- 
ciliate for him duty and pleasure, and, by attracling 
savages and barbarians to industry and to the arts, 
harmoniKc mankind by Bimilar impulse and attraction % 
How does labour become so repulsive ? Lot us look 
about, let us take nature as she is, we shall sec that 
labour is repugnant when it is forced, obligatory, ar- 
bitrary ; when it is continuous and monotonous ; when 
it is isolated, without rivalry or emulation. The pea- 
sant who, singly, works ia his field for twelve hours, 
stimulated only by the aequisition of a morsel of 
bread ; the workwoman who, alone, in her garret 
plies the needle the whole day and part of the night, 
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stimulated but by the necessity of earnings a livelihood ; 
the clerky who grows pale over an ungrateful task, 
tied for twelve hours to his office, procuring neither 
honour uor advancement, but solely his meagre salary 
at the end of the month: these cannot but have a 
strong repugnance for their daily labour. But alter 
some of the accessories to the same labour, and they 
at once become less repulsive. The reapers and vin- 
tagers, assembled together, animate each other by 
joyous songs, and compete in promptitude and skill. 
Such labours are not painful ; on the contrary, they 
are attractive. 

Young workwomen assembled in warehouses, emu- 
lating each other in the termination of their work, or 
in most tastefully arranging a knot of ribbons, the 
make of a robe, diverting themselves with merry 
laughter, songs, and playful words, find their work 
much less painful than she who has to accomplish 
her's in silence and separation. Let the clerk draw 
up an interesting memoir for the minister, which may 
procure him advancement, he is immediately seized 
with ardour and emulation. 

These examples, which could be infinitely multi- 
plied, prove that the same work, through accessory 
motives, i»ay> without altering its nature, be repug- 
nant or attractive in different degrees. 

It may be laid down as a maxim, that all voluntary 
labour is attractive. 

Idleness is contrary to nature. Almost everyone, 
according as he has more or less leisure, creates for 
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himself labour under the guise of amnseineiit, and in 
thai nay gires scope to those particular predtspositims 
developed in him by edncation. 

How many amaleura of music and painting cultivate 
thuse arts in their leisure moments! And afaia, hoir 
many are there, on the contrary, ivho, forced iuto this 
career, esercise it with diBgiist. It is the same with 
the branches of industry and science. Naturally and 
iastitictively following a particular inclination, men 
give themselves up to it with enthusiasm and passion; 
but inclination wanting, they proceed with wcarineas 
and repugnance. How many pleasures, even such ah 
Ashing and bunting, are there, which are real labours, 
but to which men are passionately addicted. 

Tbey undergo the greatest fatigues — cold, heat, 
hunger, are wet, muddy, and all this, often without 
tbinkiug of the game or fish which they bring aw«y, 
but enjoy becauM it is a voluntary labour, and engages 
llieir mind by its varied chances. Every inclination 
and disposition of children begin to show themselves 
early; and, by a wise dispensation of nature, the 
majority of Ihcni are inclined to those works which 
are generally the most useful. Few children have 
lasle for abstract study, or show scientific inclinations, 
but nearly all feel an indacement to cultivation, gar- 
dening; and this taste bat increases as they become 

How many are happy if in possession of a small 
garden, with the power of cattivating it by their oivn 
hands, and of exhibiting its products I An inclination 
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I for the mechaDical arts and trades is ns general as 
that for cnllivation. Children play willingly, imitaling 
the works of masons, locksmiths, carpenters ; and show 
themselves ingeuioiis, clever, and inventive. Persons 
often preserve this taste, notwithstanding all that edu- 
cation and circtiiFistnnceB have done to wean them 
from it. Many arc interested in mechanics, arts, and 
tradci) — many even practise them as annsemcnt, be- 
coming carpenters, watch-makers, masons, architects, ' 
n their leisure moments. 

The predilection of Louis XVI. for the businesa of 
a locksmith, and his success in it, are well known; 
Feter the Great practised with delight all the arts 
ich he wished to introduce into Russia; the late 
Emperor of Austria made wafeis ; Ferdinand of Na- 
ples, in person, sold in the market the fiah which he 
had caaght. All have different capabilities, and the 
faicli nations coincide with them. Unfortunately, in 
eivi ligation, capability and inclination are scarcely 
consulted. Education depends upon fortune and con- 
ditions. Those who are in independent circumstances, 
cannot consent that their sons shall become masons, 
I locksmiths, joiners, and farmers. The artisans and 
}ieasant8 have not the choice of piofessioos for their 
children; so that each one may be placed contrary to 
his inclination, and pass hia life in occapatious for 
which he has neilher talent nor will. This is, perhaps, 
the principal cause of uneasiness, ennui, and of dis- 
gust, which generally oppresses the mind, and makes 
Ufe a weight which is not easy to be lighlcucd. «... 



There are also amongst women inoate talents aud 
vocations, wliich generalize themselves in proportion 
aa they are peculiar to their sex, and useful to the 
human race. Many have an inclination to watch 
over, to train, and instruct little children, even before 
Ihcy are mothers. The greatest part have a tosle for 
all that belongs to dress ; also for the home and house- 
hold arrangements. But their talents do not stop 
there: they have talents, as well as men, for all 
branches of the arts, the sciences, and industrial 
works which ai'C not beyond their pliysical strength, 
and which Jo not injure grace aud modesty, the en^ 
downieitts of their sex. 

It is, then, certain, that labour itself is not repug- 
nant. What makes it appear as such is, first, the 
hindorances i;ireu to the developemcut of the inclina- 
tion, and the constraint which the law of necessity 
imposes upon seven-eighths of men who arc averse ta 
their vocations. Secondly, it is I 
same work. Each seldom foil 
vocation ; he works for twelve 
thing, and ce-commences each 
the evening before. Moreover, the \ 
tonoiis: — the more weary he i 
intellectual faculties, and the 



icarrenco of ihs 
more than one 
r!> at the same 
iiig the work of 
]rk is mono- 
• less he exerts his 
rude he becomes. 
The merchant who is measuring cloth all day, the 
clerk who is eternally compariug columns of addition, 
the workwoman who plies her needle without ceasiiig, 
and the workman who makes jiin's-headH for fifteen 
hours at a timi*, must, at the lust, loee their thii^ 
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and reflective faculties, or indeed become the most 
miserable of beings. Man, nailed to a professional 
routine, becomes like a machine. On the contrary, 
nothing* Is so natural as the taste for variety-— nothing 
so much developes the faculties as the exercise of that 
taste. Monotony destroys man — it destroys him pfay«* 
sically and morally. A striking example of this is 
met with in the Polish and Russian slaves, who, being 
devoted to a minute division of labours, always the 
same, are stupid, and almost lose the nse of speech. 
Why is it that the artistic and learned professions 
are most desired and sought after, but that the painter 
and the literary man can vary their labours, and that 
many various studies belong to their art? 

We observe women, mistresses of their time, con- 
trive Ci succession of occupations, and even of amuse- 
mentlr. What is called pleasure is insupportable, if 
carried too far. The continnity of the same occu« 
pation is opposed to the natural faculties, for all minds 
are endowed with many faculties which education 
oaght to develope, and the social state should nourish. 
But, on the contrary, education appears to have 
undertaken the task of stifling them, and the social 
state contents no one. In ancient times, and in the 
middle ages, most of the remarkable ^len distin- 
gnished themselves in various special branches of 
study. They were, at the same time, warriors, artists, 
statesmen, orators, and legislators. The present plan 
of education deteriorates man ; and when he does excel, 
it is but in a single branch of study. 



Evoy oDC iDBtirictirely feels that it is the uormal 
state of niaii, nnd the gri^at evil of doing each day, 
aud ail Lis life, the thin^ which displeases bira. Tfa(§ 
is the lot of the niOBt useful and numerous class. But 
while the legislature does not provide for the cer- 
tainty of even the rudest labour, hov can the wish of 
nature to render labour attractive be in any degree 
attained? Here we may cxamiue the prejudices which 
teod to banish women to the interior of their house- 
hold, and to limit Iheir activity and intelligence to the 
cares which it requires. The inclination for hoiiBchold 
occupation, and the education of children, is general 
among women, but they like not to be boujid to them 
entirely. Women, as well as men, need variety ; 
nature has provided them, also, with a diversity of 
artistic and industrial dispositions. lu spite of the 
shackles of education, and of prejudice, their dispo- 
sitions are rendered evident by a great number of 
women whose high talents cannot be denied, House- 
hold cares can solittle absorb the life of women, that the 
rich supply their own places by hired persons, and seek 
variety iu amusement, if not in attractive occupation. 

In the poor classes, the miserable women are forced 
to unite the cares of their houses and children to aooie 
calling which may give them bread ; and even by the 
atmoat exertion they can hardly supply the physical 
wants of their poor children. Thus they pass their 
Jives in privations and wretchedness, re -commencing 
each day the griefs of the day before, without any 
hope in the future. 
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There is another class of women, of wboi 
moralists and philosophers as desire that 
keeping should be wontati's exclusive destiny hare 
never thought, irbo, nevertheless, form one-third 06 
the whole number; women in all classes, from the 
lowest to the highest, who are not married, whether 
from excess of misery or relative poverty — women 
-who, liviag in a society based upon the family idea, 
yet have no family, have neither house, chiidren 
affections, support, nor any aim in life. Of all beings, 
victims of civiliEatioD, doubtless these women arc the 
most wretched, and are miserable in proportion as 
they possess a noble and elevated mind, an active 
spirit and a loving heart. To these women may be 
added all those who experience iu marriage little 
beyofld bitterness and sorrow, who are childless, who 
have lost their chiidren — those who, brought up in 
affluence, suffer want, privation, and misery, without 
an education teaching them to work, and without 
society offering them a path — and then say, if anyone 
has the heart to say so, that legislation and philosophy 
have provided sufficiently for the welfare of women, 
by giving tbcm, as their only end, merely nourishment 
for their craving faculties — the care of honseholds 
and their children. 

The monotony and continuity of the same occupa- 
tiona, are not more in unison with the active propen* 
sities of women than with those of men. Both require 
the change demanded by their different inclinations and 
dispositions. Women are particularly victims of such 
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no isdlaliiig Bystem, nhicli aulijccts them excliit 
to domestic cares. 

Labour is stilt more repulsive in our present state, 
by the separation of workmen, and the iticoberenee of 
work. Every one must have recognized from eipe- 
rience (he difference of a lonely work, without emula- 
tion, lo one carried on ia common, where rivsliy and 
emulation rule. In the colleges, regardless of the 
dryness and sterility of tlic studies, the miituat metliod 
ulready gives some attraction Co the most repulnve 
work. It is principally in the schools of mutual in- 
struction that the power of emulation may be judged 
of. The character of a child is always mote obser- 
vant when, free from constraint and obstacles, he 
can yield to his incliDalions. Look at children at 
play: dividing theraselves immediately into groaps 
according to their sympathies and conformity of taste, 
they invent a thousand games, imitate a thousand 
labours, make trials of skill, of strength, and are of 
singularly inventive and ingenious mind. Every game 
or labour which they imagine, pleases directly, when- 
ever it is spontaneous and participated in by many. 
There ia no danger which they are not ready to brave 
— they feel neither hunger, cold, nor sorrow- See 
tbem sliding on tbe ice, (browing snow-balls, falling;, 
jostling, giving and receiving hearty blows, but with 
laughter and gaiety — see them again pale by study, 
and teaching one another, if there he the stimulus of 
an examination to undergo, of some prize to gain — see 
Ihem taking to agriculture, to gardening, to tbe use 
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of the spade and rake, building, digging ditches, imi- 
tating combats, emulating each other in best sup- 
porting;pain and fatigue. Pains and fatigues become 
pleasures and enjoyments by rivalry and emulation. 

War is the most sad and fearful vocation. Where 

is the soldier who would singly and in cold-blood 

expose himself to the enemy's cannon, or thrudt his 

bayonet into the heart of any wretched being ? And 

yet what has engendered more devotedness, more 

heroism, or more darings? What labour has had 

more attraction, at certain times, than war? It is 

because wars offer a variety of changes, and many 

powerful motives — as ambition, the love of glory 

and country, the prospect of booty or advancement, 

the devotedness of the chief. 

Thus, the passions being excited, attraction may 
be given to the most repulsive labours, even to those 
most opposed to nature. Isolation in labour is death 
to man — even pleasures, with that condition, would 
be insipid. Prepare a magnificent ball-room and an 
excellent orchestra, and amuse yourself by dancing 
alone a whole evening! Let amateurs play to an 
empty pit and tenantless boxes! Emulation, rivalry, 
mutual inducement, the love of art, some useful 
end, ambition, devotion, enthusiasm — these are the 
passions which, brought into play, constitute plea- 
sure, and derive it from what are called labours. 
Industrial, artistic, and scientific works have, then, 
nothing repulsive in themselves ; on the contrary, 
they can become highly attractive by the excitement 
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of the passions. It is not by constraint, by miseryy , 
by the law of inflexible necessity, that men must be 
obliged to work-— it is sufficient to draw them by^ 
attraction, by pleasure^ ardour, and enthusiasm. It* 
is the law of Attraction, discovered by Fourier, whiclLj 
will change the world, and make it the abode of en 
joyment and perpetual peace. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Organization of fjabour ity Ciroups and 
Passional Series. Division of ProAtS 
for Iiabour, Capital, and Talent. 



lureniion and eSiiri bsTe be«D expenil«I 
n an miDd. Lufijpileii hate be«n reared, 
dder pjramidi niid pnlacw— Ihe iKoUglH 
rder of intrllm and characler hna ha 
LtoUB jjlalesman."— C*ii«ni'ng. 



QoD rules the whole univeree by Attraction. Newton 
discorcred this law in Ihe iiiaterifll world— Fourier ' 
repealed it in the moral world, Why is constraint 
uaed ftmoiigat men ? God himself has given them At- 
traction for social diitica. Attraction reveals itself 
by all the inclinations of our nature — by love, friends . 
ship, ambition, eiithuslaam, which, though they arg J 
perverted in our half-social slate, are all nseful, an4 1 
all proceed from God. The power of Attraction ia I 
revealed in the savage, who provides with joy for bit I 
wants, but who abhors civilized labour — it is revealed .J 
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In the mother, who instinctively loves her new-born 
babe, but who, in the false social state, has often 
been driven to destroy her child — in infancy, imitative 
by nature, but in civilization displaying destructive 
propensities — in man, so powerfully attracted by the 
charms of woman, and whose very nature it is to 
cherish and protect her, but who too often, in the 
present societary state, becomes her tyrant, her tor- 
mentor. It is thus that human institutions pervert 
and corrupt the best feelings, the most noble a£fectioiis. 
The great object in the organization of labour in 
every Phalanstery must be, to render industry attrac- 
tive, and never obligatory. For this we offer the fol- 
lowing rules : — First, that the talents of each one be 
consulted in the choice of his work. Secondly, that 
the occupations are varied, and that none should.be 
engaged more than two hours in the same pursuit. 
By this continual change, all can follow their different 
inclinations in as many branches of industry as they 
have talent for ; and the change is facilitated by the 
division of labour, which, being according to the 
knowledge of each industrial branch, allows of the 
employments being greatly varied. And the third, 
ivhich alone renders possible the two preceding, is to 
organize all works into groups or series, so that the 
work-people, being always united, would be constantly 
animated by emulation and enthusiasm. The organi- 
zation of groups and series of groups is indicated by 
nature. The firmament gives brilliant proof of this 
in the disposition and arrangement of the stars. On 
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the earth, the three kingdoms, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral, are divided and subdivixled into series, groups, 
and under-grpups, commonly called classes, genus> 
species: naturalists have no other method for their 
classification. Thus, in human society, men, women^ 
and children, in their pleasure's, their recreations^ 
their occupations, when assembled, form into groups, 
into series, naturally united by sympathy and attrac- 
tion. Fourier distinguishes twelve primitive passions 
which incite man to work, render him sociable, stimu- 
late him to noble actions, and give birth to all indus- 
trial undertakings. The five first are the sensitive, 
of which our senses are the first organs ; they are 
rather material than spiritual, stimulating to industry. 
Four other passions are Love, Friendship, Ambition, 
Familism, rather spiritual than material, forming all 
the social bonds which exist, making man live more 
for others than for himself, producing devotedness, self- 
denial, and every generous sentiment. The three others 
are the Alternative, the Cabalist, the Composite ; the 
eflfects of which are very little known in civilization. 
They are destined to make the five springs of the senses 
accord with the five springs of the affections, and to 
act as a basis to all the mechanism of the groups and 
passional series. 

^^Alternatisniy or Love of Variety, is shown in the 
necessity or want of periodical variety, contrasted 
situations, change of scene, interesting incidents, all 
awakening the ideal, and healthfully stimulating the 
senses and the soul. This want is moderately felt from 
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hour to hour, vividly every two liours, and, if it be not 
gratified, man falls into ennui and tedium. All eujoy- 
ment greatly prolonged wearies, fatigues the organs, 
and exhausts all ]>leasure. In industry, a variety of 
works is equally required. The health inevitably suf- 
fers, if a man employs himself for twelve lioors in any 
one labour, in which all paits of the hody are not 
Buccessively exercised. It is worse if active or in- 
active labour is continued for months, perhaps years. 

" Thus, in certain countries, one.eighth part of the 
population ia afflicted with disease, produced by ex- 
cess of lahour and bad food. In many manufactories, 
the workmen are destroyed by the single fact of the 
continuity of their employmeul. They would be free 
from all danger,- if they were employed at it fnr a 
limited time, and but two or three days in a week. 
Variety is a want in both body and soul — a want in 
all nature. All races of beings need change, variety, 
expansion; without it, they languish and fade. Bveii 
the earth requires its productions to be changed : 
wheat does not prosper, when planted in the field 
where it was produced ; it succeeds better in the 
neighbouring field. Health also requires this variety ; 
n change in diet benefits the appetite and digeetioD. 
The soul and the body require it in every thing called 
pleasure, as well as in occnpation. 

" The Cabalist and the Composite are in perfect 
contrast — the first is a reflective and speculative 
ardour ; the second is a rash ardour, a state of enthu- 
siasm and excitement, produced by the assemblage 
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of ttie many pleasures which the senses aod the SotS , 
enjoy simultaueoualy. 

" The Cabalisl, or party spirit, is so strong i 
human mind, that, in the absence of real intrigues, it ' 
seeks them in fiction — at the play, the theatre, aud in 
ramancea of every kind. In an assembled company, 
it is alvays sought to excite an artificial interest, 
either by cards or by some petty intrigue. A courtier, 
exiled to a province or small country town, without 
iutrignes, is always wretched. A merchant retired 
from commerce, and suddenly isolated from the mer- 
cantile cabals, which arc nnmerous and active, not- 
iritfastanding his fortune, finds himself the most un- 
happy of men. The principal property of the Cabalist 
hi the meuhanigm of the seriea, ia the excItiDg emu- 
lation among the groups whose skill is so nearly alike, 
as for them to dispute the palm, and balance the votes. 

" The Composite arises from the aascmblngo of 
several pleasures of the senses and soul being enjoyed 
simultaneously. It creates enthusiasm or rash ardour, 
in opposition and contrary to the reflective ardour of 
the Cahaliat. These two passions must be exercised 
in all the societary undertakings, that the Composite 
and the Cabalist may replace the vile sptiogs which 
are pat into play in civilized industry — viz, the need 
of providing for a family, the fear of dying of hunger, 
or of being put into poor-houses. These three pas- 
UODS, entitled vices, though every one Is subject to 
them, are really the source of vice in civilization, 
where they can only operate partially in familie 
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small societies. God has created tbem, and they ope- 
rate upon the series of contrasted groups ; they tend 
to form this order, and can but produce evil if applied 
or exercised in any other way. A passional series is 
a party of different groups, arranged in an ascending 
and descending order, passionally united by similarity 
of taste for some employment, as perhaps the cultiva- 
tion of fruit, and affecting a special group for each 
variety of labour, which the object of attention em- 
braces. If the passional series cultivate hyacinths 
or potatoes, there must be as many groups as there 
are varieties of hyacinths or potatoes. 

/^ Let us exaniine this mechanism. It would employ 
one man twenty-four hours to dig a square of ground; 
this would be done in two hours, or one hour and a 
half, by a group of twelve men, who, in company, 
always work joyously and actively where the employ- 
ment has been freely chosen. This freedom exists only 
in combined industry. At the end of their labour, 
they may engage from choice in some other avocation ; 
and variety can be introduced, by the time required 
for each labour being shortened. 

*' These groups once formed, many of a homogenous 
character will coalesce. Seven groups, who cultivate 
seven sorts of plants, associate for the general advan- 
tage of their stock. They emulate each other, seeking 
the superiority of their favourite sorts ; but they are 
collectively associated, forming series of groups united 
to support the interests of their cultivation, and to 
excel that of the neighbouring Phalanx, also seeking 
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perfection. Thus are formed the paasional aeries, or 
compacted steps of emulation and cabalistic groups, 
giving full play to the tenth-named passion, the 
Cabalistic, animated by internal and external ex- 
eitementB. 

" In each group the functions arc subdivided ; they 
redivide into three or four under -groups, which , 
mingle in the different labours, charging themselves 
specially with some peculiar branch of it — as the 
gathering of grain and roofs, the sowing of seedR, and 
the like. In consequence of this special division, 
cboBen by each under-group, the work is done with 
paaeion. Each one depending upon the others for the 
•uceeas of that part which they affectionate, fricndRliip 
is induced, and all admirp. with delight and enthu- 
nasro, the perfection wrought by this or that group. 
This classification developes the composite or double 
charm — that of the senses, sight, taste, and flmdl, hy 
(lie perfection of its productions ; that of the soul, by 
the intimacy of affectionate co-operation, and the ex- 
tended fame which is acquired. 

" Thus it is that the three mechanising passions are 
introduced into industry, by only adbstituting for 
Amities masses of people, fi'ce to choose their em- 
ployments. This can only be effected by means of 
tlie great variety of functions united in an industrial 
mas of from 1,800 to 2,000 persons, dissimilar, and 
distributed in series, so aa to work — 
In ahoTt and varied sessions, which gives birth to tlifl 
Variable, (or Love of Variety) ; 
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In graduated steps of groups, which gives birth to the 

Cabalist ; 
In divided exercises, which gives birth to the Com- 
posite. 

'^ A passional scries, acting alone, would have no 
propriety, however regular it might be. It is possible 
to form in a city a series for an agreeable occupation, 
whether the cultivation of flowers or of beautiful 
birds ; but it would be useless : there must be the 
intermixed and mechanised series, to the number at 
least of forty-five or fifty, which requires twenty-four 
families ; about 400 persons. 

" The mechanism of the passional series requires 
discords as well as accords. It denies all equality, 
and utilises, on the contrary, the diversities of in- 
stincts, of tastes, of fortunes, of capabilities, intelli- 
gence, &c. A series is constituted but by contrasted 
and graduated inequalities : it as much requires oppo- 
sites and antipathies, as similarities and sympathies, 
as in music harmony. 

" Discords are socially necessary in a passional 
series : each* group ought to be in full antipathy with 
its near neighbours, and in moderate antipathy with 
its more distant ones — the same as a musical note is 
essentially discordant with its neighbours. Re dis- 
cords with Ut on this side, and with Mi on that.*' * 

Let us picture, then^^ in the Harmonic state, all the 
industrial and agricultural works, and those of the 
arts and sciences, organized into groups and series in 

* Nouveau monde Industrial, Fausscs Industrfe par Fourier. 
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which each one voluntarily engages, varied by short 
sessions, emulating, stimulating, and encouraging each 
other* The series affectionate as many sorts of dif- 
ferent labours as the Phalanx includes. Each series 
IS composed of groups preferring the different sorts in 
each industrial branch ; the groups re-divide them- 
selves into under-groups, preferring, in their turn, as 
many functions as there are branches of labour. 

In this organization, each group passionally contends 
with the neighbouring groups; aud the contest is ani- 
mated in proportion as the labours approximate and 
assimilate. The groups attached to the varieties of 
the same fruit, such as red, white, or black curmnts, 
contend more earnestly than the groups attached to 
fruits totally different. It will be the same with 
all the productions of the Phalanx : the more they 
approximate, the more emulation there will be between 
the groups. 

The numerous groups of each series, facilitate, in 
a high degree, the division of work, so favourable to 
the speed of industry, and to the easily acquiring per- 
fection in the practice of every branch ; so that each 
group can frequently change its work — thus avoiding 
the weariness and disgust which arise from monotony, 
and the continuity in one labour. Besides, each one 
making choice of the division which suits him, gives 
himself to it with passion ; and this passion is sus- 
tained by t)\Q emulation and rivalries produced by the 
contrast and intermixture of the groups and scries. 
Every one is stimulated at once by his competitors 



ill the series, and liy hig rivals in the contiguous 
groups. 

The competitions in the gamut of groups and 
scries, resemble in effect the discords in the musical 
gamut. Far from spoiling the concord, they produce 
quite Bn liarmoiiic charm, mingling and diasolnng in 
the general melody. As each individual is only tem- 
porarily attached to a group, and but shares in 
the interests and the works, joining the next hour 
with new groups, depending on another series, equally 
interested in its branches of labour, the mind does not 
become exclusive in its feelings, nor do rivalries dege- 
nerate into hostililies. Each one belonging to twenty 
oi- thirty groups and scries, in eacli of which he has 
fin intcreBt, making one even in the competitive groups, 
the rivalries are never more than tlie stimulants neces- 
sary to ardour and enthusiasm; — they are permanent 
between the groups and the series, and only temporary 
amongst the individuals who share in the interests and - 
the parties of fifty different groups. Tlie individuals 
iu Harmony are lilte notes in the musical gamut, 
which, lending themselves to all modulations, have 
only tone, but by accord produce harmony, in pass- 
ing into all tones, modes, and their thousands of 
modulations. Each individual has a twofold interest 
in the labours of the Phalanx — first, because he par- 
ticipates himself in a great number of the groups and 
series, is recompensed according to his labour and 
his talent; and, secondly, because the recompense of 
each one, according to his labour, his talent, audi 
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capital, deducts from the whole maaa of the benefits 
molting upon the totality of tlic productioDB of the 
Phalanx. It is this which facilitates, at the end of 
the year, the division of the profits, aud removes every 
pretext to murmur. 

Fourier places the proportions of division as 
followB : — 

Five -twelfths to labour ; i 

Four-twelfths to capital ; 
Three-twelfthB to talent ;— 
desiriag that labour should be the industrial faculty 
the most rewarded, as the most necessary; capital 
more than talent, in quality of its usefulness ; while 
talent, being in itself agreeable, has the least rewards 
It is easy to establish the proportion of labour to 
talent, the labourers being classed in each groop 
according to their capacity. There is equal distinction 
among the groups and the series : they are classed 
according to their degree of necessity, utility, and 
agreeablenesa, except that utility may be couutcr- 
fcal&nced by the degree of attraction which that par- 
ticular branch of labour possesses. For example: the 
groupswhich affectionate the aeries cultivating orchards 
nre less rewarded than the groups cultivating corn ; 
for though the cultivation of fruits is equally profit- 
able, in the societary system the orchards are so pecu- 
liarly attractive, it is not necessary to offer reward for 
labouring in them. It is, on the contrary, necessary 
to reward largely the series of husbandmen who have 
more fatigue. It is the same for the extraction of 
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nietals, tlie forming of rnads, the maldni of Trails, 
drains, and every liiborioua oceiipation in building, 
ivilb all the iiocessary arrangementa for order and 
(.■Icanliness, which, although infinitely less irksome 
atid laborious thaji in the present state, and varied by 
other employraeiils more attractive, should be largely 
recorapeiised, to counterbalance their deficiency in 
natural attrnction. 

A more powerful motive, also, will always influence 
the industrious. Tliis motive is devotedness — an 
iynate passion in gcnerona natures. Even to our 
egotistical society, we have constantly examptea of 
devotedness and self-donial ; we may even say, that 
opportunities fail rather than the faculty of devoted- 
ness. Amongst women, almost all errors ttiey commit 
as Tivives, mothers, friends, arise from a hliud devoted- 
ness, which knows not where to fix itself, and is 
deceived in its object. Amongst m(^n, almost all poli- 
tical ciTors proceed from the want of patriotic devot- 
edness. The ancients had a country, an ideal oue, 
superior to human law, but still an idol, to which they 
williiigly and joyfully sacrificed their whole existence. 
The moderns have no such country. The soul withers 
and languishes if this passion of devotedness has no 
food. All revolutions have for their aim, thonjfh un- 
consciously even to those who cause them, to create a 
country, to create a general interest, a something 
public, universal, to wliich each one can attach him- 
self. Egotism, selfishness, is not the destiny of huma- 
nity — it ruins, it kills. Family and country are 
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jirecioas to rami; he requires tbeiu, as an interest 
his life, as objects for his afTcvtioiis. Tlic eae'nf\ 
BtBta unites for him country mid family, gives him n 
disdnut object for his devotedneea in the prosperity <Jf 
the Phaianic, whose iuteresta arc Jiis own, and attach 
huB to the great hnman chain of family and couiifry. 

In such an organiEation, devotedneas is easy, sit 
all the intereslfi are combined, and no diatincdc 
be made between universal and individual interi 
There will always be, in every Phalanstery 
OTgMiizei, a peculiar and noble band devoted to ths 
general welfare, who will accomplish all the painful and 
daagerons tasks. There, where there is no attraction, 
and reward cannot be offered, will the dcroteduess of 
this class bo nianifeptcd ; it will be even gratuitously 
that it will accomplish this order of work, accepting 
but its own share in the general divisioa of profits; and 
t/iis would he refused, were it not for the express law 
which commands all the groups and all tbe scries to 
accept a portion of the dividends. This band enjoys 
(tlso the right of disposing of one-eighth of the fottuua' 
ef each in favour of the coinraoa good of the Phalnn- 
story. It will bo composed essentially of young people. 
of the two sexes, from nine to fifteen years of age ; for 
it is at this period that the desire of devotedness is 
iBOst intense, that the soul is most ardent for good. 
The wearisome and displeasing employments of civili- 
lattqn will thus be performed, in Harmony, from 
patriotism and charity. This class will indeed be the 
palladium of the society. It alone will marn tairi the 
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liberty and equality of right, which wonld cease to 
exist the moment one class was thought inferior to 
another because its emploj-monts were less refined, or 
that individuals ware forced to undertake them. This 
band, so far from being degraded by the voluntary 
choice of laborious and displeasing employments, will 
be the most honoured, the most surrounded by defer- 
ence and respect. If any difficulties should arise in 
the division of the profits, it is this baud who calm the 
discontented, by sharing with thein a part of their 
own fortune; for if they are leas rewarded for their 
difficult and painful labours, they receive the same as 
the other groups and series for their co-operation in 
the attractive works. Besides, how, in this system, 
can there be complaint or dissatisfaction ? If each one 
belonged to a single group, to a single series, he would 
exclusively embrace its interests, and from this exclu- 
sive spirit discord might arise; but as each one belongs 
to twenty or thirty groups, and they arc a bond for 
each other, every individual naturally embraces the 
interests of the Phalanx; and if a group or a series 
thought itself wronged, the individuals composing it 
would be easily consoled, since the wrong done to one 
series must necessarily profit the other series, where 
the same individuals have an equal share. Integral 
association of industrial works so combines individual 
with universal interest, that no one can be wronged, 
and all must bo partakers either of the general loss or 
profit. 
The domestic, like all the other laboors, ore 
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cnted by groups and series. The work-people, meu, 
women, and children, join in them spontaneously by 
ettractlon. All Che household cares are, in themselves, 
attractive — even those which appear reserved to the 
domestic and working class. Many wealthy persons, 
even in the present day, either from inclinRtion or 
idleness, often take part iu confectionery, preserving, 
ffBshiDg, ironing, and works of various descriptions. 
]t is the monotony and fatigue of these employments 
that weary and disgust, accompanied as they are by 
the strife, the discord, the ill-will and disorder, which 
prevail in most private families. In the integral asso- 
ciation of domestic works done in passional groups, 
and varied by other brauchea of the arts and sciences, 
there is, on the contrary, a powerful attraction to 
engage in them. Woman, in Harmony, is not excluded 
from any labour for which talent and strength qualify 
her ; whence it follows that she has part iu many 
works where, in the present social state, man is exclu- 
sively employed. He engages, according to the new 
societary system, in the more laborious works of agri- 
calture, planting, irrigating, embanking rivers, cutting 
canals, roads, &c.; in one word, in the melioration and 
embellishment of the glohe ; — works which will be com- 
pleted as if by euchantment, by meaus of the industrial 
oiea of millions of men spread over the whole earth 
to cultivate it, and render it habitable and glorious. In 
Harmony, where all interests arc united, depending one 
upon the other, where the law of attraction governing, 
all contribute to increase the agrecablencss of Industrial 
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works, both domestic and agricuilaral, by the ncat- 
noss, the salubrity, and elegance of tbc workshops, 
ihe farm-yards, the coiV'houses, and stables. Indnsliy 
even greatly desires to facilitate all labour by instrii- 
nients, toola, and machines calculated to save time and 
fatigue to the labourers. In integral associated laboar, 
cacli usefal invention is not, as at jircaent, a scourge 
to those whom it throws out of employment — it profits 
every one, and injures uo one. If « machine lessens 
the number of work-people employed in one hmTich of 
labour, it gives double profit for the Phalanx, as thei-e 
Rre then more hands for other branches of work. No 
social state lias yet attempted to render industry 
attractive. The fatigues of agriculture overwhelm the 
labourers, working whole days through s'lmmer'a heat 
and winter's cold, without refuge or shelter — the 
workshops are generally devoid of all comfort. In 
England, a model country for industry, the operatives 
work fifteen hours a day for a small stipend, in an 
impui'c and unhealthy air ; and children are forced to 
work nineteen hours a day. This is more than a 
(juestion of social economy — humanity recoils from it. 
In the societary state, solely hy the organisation of 
labour in groups and series, iheir variety rendering 
them doubly attractive, there are, neither naturally nor 
artificially, separate classes. There is inequality of 
fortunes, the same as of talents, faculties, strength, 
and energy ; but misery is abolished, poverty oppresses 
no one, since it is only relative, and that the property 
of each one is increased by his work. Parity of incli- 
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nations and capacities assimilate the nch and the poor 
in the same labours. From this state of things drises 
eqaaJ eiijoyment and real freedom ; each one pursuing 
the occupation for which he has most talent, and the 
classes uniting because it is their interest and pleasure 
80 to do. Now, it is by necessity that the rich, the 
masters, enter into contact with their paid work- 
people and servants. And this is so obligatory, that 
there is, in fact, war and hatred between the classes 
who pay and the classes who receive — the rich with- 
draw in disgust from all contact, all intercourse with 
the work-people and the servants. In the present 
state, there is a triple separation between the classes, 
arising from inequality of fortune and birth, from edu- 
cation, and from the prejudices which make certain 
occupations despised. Those whose minds are culti- 
vated and manners polished, cannot really associate 
with rough and ignorant mechanics; and still less 
with servants, generally corrupted by the conditions 
of their servitude. In the Phalanstery, all the children 
receiving an equally good education — that is, the edu- 
cation most favourable to the expansion of genius, 
talent, and capacity — will present refined minds and 
polished manners. After the first Phalansterian gene- 
ration, all inequality of education will disappear, at 
the same time that all professions will be equally enno- 
bled. As for irregularity of fortune, it will count for 
nothing the moment that each one enjoys abundance 
of every necessary. In this new social mechanism, the 
rich will be happy in occupying themselves according 
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to their differeut talents, in executing only thoae 
branches in which they excel, while they will be pas- 
sionally asaiated by the whole group which affec- 
tionates this branch. No one is salaried iudiriduallv; 
nch and poor all receive the recompense of their 
labour at the general division of the profits of the 
Phalanx. In tbie new associative mode, not only the 
question of salary, difficult in civilization, is resolved, 
but the masters and tbe people live in harmony, equi- 
tably rewarded, each one according' to his labour, 
talent, capital; — and still more, the qucBtion of 
domesticity, even more difficult than that of salary, is 
also resolved. 

In the present state, masters cannot sufficiently 
complain of servants, nor servants of masters; and 
both with reason. The servant finds his condition 
wearisome, his subjection humiliating : he gives the 
best years of his life for a small stipend, he is sepa- 
rated from his family, the most entire self-denial ie 
required, and that without stimulant or reward. The 
master, on his aide, complains of deception, negligence, 
idleness, vulgarity, awkwardness, and many faults, of 
the very people he feeds and pays, admits into his 
domestic circle, and to whom, in part, he must entrust 
the care of his children. The moderate wages he 
gives arc in proportion to his fortune ; he can give no 
more. He is tormented, discjuieted, involved in con- 
fusions, left by his people, or himself sends them away, 
but only to fall from bad to worse. At the same time 
that domestics are a class quite sacrificed, they are 
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great somxe of trouble iu every bouse. 
»a.venge themselves, in some degree, for their miaery,' 
fay a fea'rfiil corruption of morals and manners. And 
^vhat, in civilization, can be the remedy for this state 
of things, which does but get worse ? Where will 
6>Dciety find Ihe means for morally educating the 
vSomestic class, or families find the means of increasing 
(^heir wages, and providing for the future! How can 
xna.rriag'e, the sole preservative from evil and clandes- 
tine engagements, be made compatible with serviee? 
In the Northern United States, general prosperity 
permits of the domestic class enjoying education and 
«ome degree of independence. What hsp|)ens t The 
work is ill done, and the servants leave their masters 
in any idle fancy. The masters arc really obliged to 
serve themselves, at the same time they are paying 
dearly for being served. It cannot be otherwise. Ser- 
vitude is a sort of slavery — a dependent and debasing 
condition. The poorer class yield to it but from ab- 
eolnte necessity, and this very necessity corrupts. Give 
them some education, some independence, raise them 
in their own eyes then they refuse to act the part of 
self-denial and servitude ; tlie masters are reduced lo 
serve themselves. Such is the circle of civilization. 

InHarmony, the labours of domesticity are ennobled, 
by all being unitedly interested and concerned for the 
welfare of the Phalanx. In this system, domesticity 
ia bnt an exchange of services. The varic 
the interior attract in themselves, and thii 

lased bv zeal and devotedness to the.. 
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stery, where all the services are performed with 
affection. The groups and the series are so inter- 
mixed, that almost all the memhers of the Phalanx 
participate in some manner in the domestic labours : 
thus in this order they become powerful bonds of 
affection, esteem, and gratitude. Each one is served 
with zeal, ardour, and devotedness ; no one wishes to 
command; all desires are anticipated; those who 
serve are ready and willing friends, who are them- 
selves served on other occasions with equal zeal and 
skill. Thus would be realised the Gospel declaration, 
that society is but one family, and all men are brothers. 

"Note. — The following circumstances show that Madame Gatti 
de Gamond^s statements are not confined to America. A friend 
proposed to a lady in England for her servants to hare a cold 
dinner on Sunday, that the commandment to do no work on the 
Sabbath might be better observed. The lady, who had a 
numerous household, replied, if she did so, every one of her ser- 
vants would leave her. In another family, when a fine industrious 
young woman was to enter into another service, the lady expressed 
a wish she would be comfortably circumstanced in her next situ- 
ation with respect to spiritual advantages, as she had been for 
soD^e years a Sunday School teacher. lu naming this to her fellow 
servants, the young woman added, "her mistress was very kind in 
her good wishes for her, but she cared principally about having 
enough to eat and drink.'* It is this desire of "the enough,*' 
(meaning the utmost gratification of the appetite,) that has contri- 
buted to the present character of servants — has (as a class) dete- 
fiorated and animalized them. But the blame, the fault, and the 
shame rest with their employers, who, from gescration to genera- 
tion, require of them but their physical strength to be used in their 
service, and in return supply those physical wants the very condi- 
tion they retain them in render imperative. 

The best talents, highest energies, and often the affections of 
servants, are employed and devoted to supply the physical wants 
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of their employers, they requiring nothing more of them. It is now 
a common observation, that ^^it is difficult to engage good cooks — 
that young women are too proud to go into the kitchen." Not so; 
it is the Spirit's work, directing them to occupations favourable to 
the exercise of the higher faculties, and detaching them from those 
that are or ought to be repugnant to every sense, to every asso- 
ciation, by which the Spirit would joyously develope happy and 
kindly affections. In the Harmonic state, the office of preparing 
food will be considered among the most responsible and impor- 
tant of the daily employments. Those engaged in it must be intel- 
ligent in mind, refined in feeling. The occupation will itself be 
agreeable, when referred to the highest ends of existence. 

When all is in harmony with man's celestial, and not animal 
destiny, when all prepared by and for him is of the most pure, 
sweet, and fragrant character, the halls for preparing rejmsts will 
indeed form a delightful contrast to tlie kitchens of the present day, 
whose very atmosphere, irritating and exciting, inflames the mind 
as well as the loily, inducing, in many cases, disease and premature 
old age. 
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Edneatloii* 



'*The object of Education is not to destroy, but to hrin^ all 
the faculties into harmonious and delightful exercise.**— *Foi(rter. 



Blessed is he, and she is blessed, who traineth up a 
child to walk in the paths of Love, and educateth for 
the future in the days that fade away, like the flowers 
by the waters of Bendermere, and like the dews» oh 
Plinnlimmon, upon the brow of thy Eternity. 

As the gardener traineth the peach tree of his 
choice upon the southern wall of his garden, and 
spreadeth the branches like unto an open fan before 
the sun of noon, thus let thou the child be cultured, 
so that it feeleth the beams of the Divine Love, and 
it will bring forth bloom and fruit accordingly. But 
fear unto the child is as the wind of March, or as the 
blight of April — it cutteth down and nippeth to the 
death, so that there is no fruit in the season. 
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The school of Love is the school of God. Blessed 
be thou with little children upon thy knees. 

Richer far is he who hath a child, than he who 
hath all the gold of Peru, than all the silver of Potosi ; 
for the gold and silver melt away. in the furnace, but 
the child liveth for ever in itself and its seed. 



Education is the most beautiful part of Fourier's 
system : it forms its basis, at the same time that it 
naturally springs from it. In the half-civilized state, 
Education is surrounded by obstacles, but in Har- 
mony it is easy and accessible ; as the veiy conditions 
in which the children are placed may be said to form 
an educative system, conducive to their highest moral, 
physical, and intellectual developement, the sphere of 
concord and harmony around them calling sponta- 
neously into action their most engaging qualities and 
best talents. In mere civilization, education is but a 
word. To all who desire to form a system for them- 
selves, it presents insuperable difficulties. J. J. Ros- 
seau witnesses to this, for in his ^Emile' he has fully 
proved the impossibility of education in the present 
9tate. ' 

Unitary education is not to he realized in civili- 
zation, for it cannot coincide with its social arrange- 
ments. Unitary education ought to be uniform for 
all children, and have for its object the developement 
of all the faculties — the giving a stimulus to all voca- 
tions. Such education is impossible in civilization, 
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where there exists an equality of natural or assumed 
rights, and the pcor must necessarily swell the work- 
ing class. The daily life of the poor is forced and 
obligatory; he lanat he either sailor, soldier, worlc- 
man, or peasant ; his education is negative ; all derc- 
lopemeot of mtellcet is a niisfurtuno to hini,bj rei^ 
dering him less fit for repulsive and constant labour. 
Those who have raised themselves by their talents 
and genius, are but rare exceptions, and could tell of 
obstacles which they have had to siir mount, torments 
which they have had to suffer. The masses mutt 
vegetate in misery and stupidity — the mechanism of 
society imposes it ; education canoot bnt be in agree- 
ment with the social state. How imprudent, then, is 
it in generous and liberal men, who, by the foundation 
of schools, the publication of popular works, the pro- 
pagation of intelligeuce, enlighten the poor classes, 
which are the most numerous, without affording them 
the means of melioration ! Even now the dangerous 
effects are perceived; there is evei-y where popular 
effervescence, an uneasiness, an inquietude, an agi- 
tation, which jnstly alarms possessors of property. 
Civilization offers no remedy to this general distress ; 
for education cau neither amiihilate misery, nor give 
the mental and physical advantages which the mul- 
titude loudly implore. Fourier's system alone has this 
power; it alone confers a benefit in the propagation 
of intelligence, and renders feasible full provision for 
all, as well as unitary edncalion. 
General education is slill but a word, wheu 
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stricted to the higher classes.* It will be in vain to 
bring children together in the same college, to give 
them lessons in common : there will certainly be gene- 
ral, or simultaneous instruction, but no real edu^ 
mtion. Education is not the result of words, it is 
the result of society ; of its manners, laws, and insti^ 
tutions. If society be harmonized in all its parts, 
education will spring naturally from harmonic laws ; 
but if, on the contrary, it only shows, as in the present 
state, incoherence and separation in ideas and facts, 
education will be reduced to puerile precepts and 
arbitrary laws ; education will not be social , it will 
be collegiate — it will depend upon the caprice, the 
fancy of the masters — it will be incoherent and con- 
tradictory, like society. 

The physical cares for childhood, the material part 
of education, is surrounded with obstacles. The first 
cares, it is said, belong to the mother ; it is her duty 
to guard the first years of childhood. It is true that 
the first cares belong to the mother, that maternal 
love is the preserver of the world, and God has given 
the most powerfiil attraction to these cares. But a 
mother is not always sufficient for the care of her 
child ; she has to seek assistance from hired persons 
— from servants. We have already remarked, that 
the class of servants, especially in large cities, is so 
corrupt, so vicious, that it is generally the scourge 

* Let education be giren to all, for if there be one ignorant, 
that one is a broken link in the chain of society — a jarring chord 
in the harmony of life. 
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of households — it transgresses from negligence, dis- 
honesty, or bad habits. Yet it is to persons of this 
class that a mother entrusts, partly, the charge of 
daily expenses, and the still more important one of her 
child. In vain would she wish to bestow her every 
moment upon it ; she has to repose, to share in other 
cares and duties. If she be ill, must not a substitute 
be found ? Can a mother, let her desire it ever so 
anxiously, live wholly for her child, never quit him, 
and suffice in every thing ? Are there not many cir- 
cumstances in which she must call for the assistance 
of strangers? Sometimes an hired nurse, sometimes 
hired servants, then surgeons, doctors, all persons 
who have not that passionate love for her child which 
she bears to him, who assist only from pecuniary in- 
terest, who regulate their cares by the money paid for 
them, whose presence offers no certain safety, and 
who hourly peril that which is most precious, most 
dear to her, by ignorance or carelessness. The farther 
the child advances in age, the more the mother per- 
ceives the difficulties of education, the more she 
perceives her own insufficiency. The child requires 
exercise, variety, and companions in play ; at a later 
period, schoolfellows, masters, and instructors. ' The 
difficulties of education augment, as also its expenses; 
it becomes a series of uneasiness, weariness, sorrows, 
sad and fearful forebodings, disgusts of every kind, 
which God has not attached to paternity or maternity, 
and which arise solely from the universal incoherence 
of society. 
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If families possessing fortuiie and leisure thus espe-f 
rieuceso many paiua and caies in briugiTig up tlieJe 
childrea, what will then be those of the poor, whd 
want both looncy and time, whu cannot bestow upon 
their children the iieceasary cares or education, who 
have nothing to give them, and tbink upon the present 
and the future with despair ! To descend a step lowers 
what will be those of the wretched labouring clasa, 
either m town or country, who cannot even procure 
the food indispensable for the children, and rausS 
leave, for whole days, the poor little ones in the 
cradle, and go, both hnsbaud and wife, to attend their 
occupations, without being sure of bringing back each 
ereniiig their daily bread. In uncomfortable houaer 
holds, the children, far from being a bond between 
the pareuts, ai*c oftener the subject of discord. Tbft 
father, less patient, leas tcndci', complains of theii 
cries, of their waste; he leases ihe house, to seek 
tnuquiiity elsewhere, he afflicts himself at their 
anmher, he accuses Lis wife, who has brought icto 
the world the children, that he, poor man, cannot 
feed by his work. The woman recriminates, com- 
pliuus of having all the burthen, all the disturbance^ 
of being a slave from morning to evening, and of 
having to watch during the night, without repose oj: 
recreation, without the teuderneas even of her husband 
as a recompense. Their characters sour, the woinau 
becomes peevish, difficult to satisfy; the husband goea 
lo the public-house to shake off thought, and spenda, 
I his last penny. The poor children, victims of, the^ 
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' parents discord, die by thousands, for want of care 
and proper noiiriahment, or live but to paaB, in their 
turn, through this course of priratioti, pain, and 
wretchedness. 

If the head of the faiuiiy, he wtio labours and 
earns the daily bread, dies before the children are 
grown up, what can become of the poor mother, with 
three or four young children, without means of sub- 
sistence? And if the father and mother die, what 
becomes of the poor orphans 1 Society, notwithstand- 
ing its system of anarchy, incoherence, and enrcless- 
neas, has not been able to blind itself entirely to so 
many evils; it has made use of palliatives: it lias 
founded a tew schools, a few asylums for infancy, 
some establishments for orphans, for deserted chil- 
dren. But what are these palliMlives, these partial 
measures, when compared with so many evils, so much 
wretchedness ? The duty of society is, to bestow upon 
every child of the poor, without exception, physical 
and moral care ; the apprenticeship to a trade, and 
the implements of labour. Still, this wouid he only 
the accomplishment of half its task, for it would not 
have given a spring to the faculties and the different 
dispositifins. The rich have spontaneously sought 
palliatives for all obstacles and shackles of family 
education. Fi-om the birth of her infant, a mother is 
often obliged to Imve o nurse at home, or to send the 
infant out — a measure which may cost the life of the 
rich man's child, if sent to nurse ; of the nurse's child, 
if abandoned by her to go to service. The childrea 
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are afterwards sent to school, are placed in colleges 
in this manner it ia sought to obviate the solitan)ieBfti;l 
flf home. Schools and colleges are, liowever, but duUT 
neatis of education. Generally founded for a 
niary end, they do not offer any secarily for the 
morality and capacity of the instructors. Bpsides, if, 
as has been already observed, education be not feasible 
in the colleges, instruction is, truly speaking, of nO'J 
arail. It ought to have for its purpose the develope-,1 
ment of the natural faculties, and the. stimulus of;' 
capacity; for which it should place before the eyes of 
the pupil every branch of industry, arts, trades, and 
sciences, in order that he may spontaneously point 
out and exercise hia vocation. Instruction should. , 
commence by addressing the eye; it is by m 
the eye that the idea of form and colour is gainedf^M 
and the desire of progress in knowledge is awakened;) F 
How can a school or a college unite, before the eyes) ■ 
of the scholar, the different branches of industry,, 
trades, arts, and join to them the sciences which I 
explain and generalise their principles ? This systeiBi'V 
is far different to the instruction of schools and col- 
leges, in which, for eight long years, young men have 
Greek and Latin authors explained to them, who do 
not even mention the arts.sciences, trades, or industry, 
but which explanation teaches them merely words — 
' the construction of a language. This is called instruc- 
tion; and it is pretended to have placed then 
condition to choose their career, and to smooth t 
Immense difficulties of material life. 
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Again, urtiiarii education is impossible iii civili- 
zation, since it must be based upon the positive 
cqnEility of rights. Social education cannot but be 
either false or negative, because it supposes the nni- 
formity of religious, political, and moral falthe, when 
society, on the contrary, offers but doubt and anarchy 
in opinions, as in facts. Private or pnhlic education, 
as it is at preaent, though very burthensome to 
parents, very dangerous to children, presents the same 
incoherence of methods and systems. The parents go 
from one professor to another, no where fiuding secu- 
rity ; they pay dearly for experience, are seldom 
satisfied, and live in constant uneasiness, from the 
accidents to which childhood is liable, from the ex- 
penses required for education, from the difficulties of 
a fntnre profession. Every one instinctively feels that 
God has not willed that childien should thus he a 
burthen in each family — that the happiness of possess- 
ing tbem should be so disturbed and poisoned. 

The poor labourer, not foreseeing these emharrass' 
meiits, reg'ardless of the future, cannot manage the 
present ; he marnes young, has soon a numerous 
family, passes his life in perpetual anxiety, angment- 
ing public misery by his own individual distress. Tlie 
independent class, on the contrary, hesitate to en- 
cumber themselves with a burthen so heavy, wfth 
bonds BO irksome. In large cities, men seldom marry; 
the bachelors' life is free from care, and little expen- 
sive. Marriage and domestic life, with its charges 
and daily disquietudes, frighten tbem. And yet ? 
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a source of disorder and of corruption ia ibis indif- I 
ference to marriage, in a social state based 
marriage, aud whicb provides not for unfortunate 
females or iLlegitiiuate children. 

The greatest number periah, but some remain ; 
«-hetlier the wretched mothers bring them up openly, 
to the great i^fandal of tiie neighbonrhood, or they 
become chargeable to the pnblic, what sM't of edu- 
cation can they receive? j^Vnd when, at last, arrived 1 
&t the age which finds them without family or mean^ 
of subsistence, knowing nothing of society but its 
iajuBtice and oppression, can wc wonder that these 
vretched beings are its natural enemies ? Not tied 
to it by any bond, any benefit, is it not wholly the 
fiiulC of society if they are depraved by bad examples 
Iiet tbe integral association of households and of < 
industry succeed to the present division, let wi 
groups aud series succeed to isolated and monotonous ' 
labour, unitary education will spring spontaneously 
£rom this order of things, resliug upon tbc solid base 
•f Bcieuce and morality. Children, without giving 
.inquietude or plague fo their parents, will form the 
daily charm of their life — the sweet hope of tbeii old i 
age. 

Let ns imagine tbe Phalanx organt7;ed as a large 
family, a single household, integrally associated by 
interests, and disposed in groups or series for every 
kind of cmploymeul, agricultural, industrial, and j 
scientific. In the workshops, gardens, yards, stables, ' 
^|U|U,^ere aru groups of men and women, old men ' 



and children, working passionately, according to: 
dispositions, their inclinations, and their strong 
varying their labours every two hniirs, lo keep ali»e 
their ai-doiir and interest. They are relieved by new 
groups, equally full of enthusiasm ; so that while thu 
lahourera are changed, the works are not delayed. 
This is the sight that children have constantly before 
their eyes — it is thus that their vocations and dispe- 
sitioLis find opportunity for developement — it ia tbos 
that inatniclion is first given by practice, imitation, 
and example. 

Before a child arrives at this apprenticeship, he has 
to pass through his early years, the cares of which 
are so difficult, so painful in small households. A 
mother ia insu£Gcient for each child ; she has to be 
BBsiated by a nurse ; her days and nights are similarly 
occui)ied ; while in the Phalanx, a large seristery, 
divided into three halls, is devoted to suckling and 
weaning the children. These halls, perfectly ventilated 
in summer, are warmed in winter to a degree sufEcieot 
to keep the children lightly clothed, thus avoiding, as 
much as possible, ail restraint from swaddling clothes, 
or tightness. The cradles are rocked by machinery, 
twenty at a time. A single child will do this, when 
needed, which at present would occupy twenty women 
of thirtyyeara old. To change the position of the child, 
elastic mats are used; they arc placed breast-high ; 
their supports forming recesses in which each child can 
rest itself without disturbing its companion: threads 
of twist or silk, placed at different distances, pi 
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illie child, without depriving him of mOFemcDt, of 
iieeing about him, and of approaching the next child, 
divided by a net-work. Other contrivHDcea or games 
ire arranged that the children may divert and amuse 
diemselvcs, at the same time extending, developing, 
exercising their limhs, and trying their strength. 

Each of these halla is attended, day and night, by 
Mveral groups of nurses, of every age, from the ten- 
dent youth to declining years, for the care of children 
leases women at every time of life. Most of the 
foung girls, women, and matrons of the Phalanx, enrol 
fliemselves, voluntarily, in the groups of nursep. The 
iCtiildren, divided through the three halls, require nurses 
^ different character, according to their humour, 
iThelber inoi'e or leas gentle, or cliimoi-fius, teaainf, 
And violent. The nurses choose such groups as suit 
tliem. The kindest enrol themselves in the group of 
violent, the less patient in the group of the gentle 
1, Each group is subdivided into under-groups. 
This affords another choice to the nurses. One divi- 
rion is appointed for (he purpose of feeding, another 
of cleanliness, another to watch the children while 
teleep or at play, others to quiet Iheircries. The wet- 
Airses form distini;t groups: these are mothers, who 
lit stated hours suckle their foster-children. If one 
19 a want of milk, another mother, who is sufficiently 
ipplied, gives a double nourishment; it is a duty 
(tfiich she fulfils towards the Phalanx, charged with 
be care of all the children— it is a mark of affection 
rlilch she bestows on the mothers — it is a lender tie 



between these two wnmcn. If a mother falls ill, the 
ivliolc aeries inatantly offer to replace her. 

Each mother who wishes to have the attentioii given 
to her own child coiitiimed, enrols herself in the serjei 
of nurses, and choogcs such group se suits her, sho 
hestows such particular care as pleases her. The child 
helonp to the mother prior to its belonging to the 
Phalanx. She only concedes her rii^ht, because »h« 
sees that she cannot give him, by herself, any thing 
like the constant and assiduous care which is found in 
the Beristery, where groups of nurses, passional for 
the children, nncensingly relieve each other day and 
night. Ihe motlier who, less capable for this descrip- 
tion of care, does not wish to enrol herself in any 
group in the hall of chiliireu, is free to occupy herself, 
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izatioD, the doctors are remunerated so much the less 
when they have many sick, and so much the more 
when they have few. The hygienic, or art of pre- 
venting illness, is essentially their proy.ince, and 
bestows upon them the greater honour and recom- 
pense. 

As soon as the children have some glimmering of 
intelligence, are capable of some skill, at the age of 
three or four years, fresh groups, appointed to the 
care and direction of infancy, have the charge of 
taking them through the different workshops of the 
Phalanx, and into the gardens, orchards, stables, and 
otlier buildings, where tliey have constantly before 
their eyes the labours organized into groups and 
series. The superintendents are composed, princi- 
pally, of old men and matrons, for the old sympathize 
most with the young. The various capabilities and 
vocations among these young people are left freely to 
dawn, increase, and develope themselves. Their imi- 
tative instinct is such, that it suffices to attract them 
to industry ; and by furnishing them with small tools 
and instruments for gardening, for industry, arts^ and 
trades, they immediately use them ardently and pas- 
sionally. -^ They do not break or destroy, but, stimu- 
lated by children a little older, who, already become 
useful workmen, enjoy certain privileges, as larger and 
stronger tools, holiday clothes; and, in si regular 
,' -organization into groups and series, the smaller chil- 
j .dren use all the skill of which they are capable i;i 
-their miniature works. An advantage is also derived 
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from a ccrtaio sclf-loce imiatL' in children, u-hk-h in* 
(luces them to desire a participation in the labours ol 
the older ones, to render themselves useful, and to he 
of importiince. Advantage is taken of this to reoder 
theoi really useful from the earIii>Bt age. In tlic 
gardens, they remove parasites and weeds, gather 
flowers, fruits, &c. Tliey are, in short, employed in 
everything that does not require a strength and au 
address beyond their age ; and these little children, 
already atimnlated hy lively passions, perform with 
pleasure and ardour such lahours as are permitted. 
From the moment that ihey are rendered useful, they 
work iu groups and series. In each group, the dif- 
ferent degrees of capacity are classed, which is a 
crtuse of emulation in the strnie group, without reckon- 
ing upon the rivalries between contiguous groups. A 
still more powerful means is the successive passing of 
infancy through dilferent phases, corresponding in 
ascending order to the various ages. The child paaaes 
in succession, as he acquires vigour and intelligence, 
through dilferent tribes, which enjoy all the prero- 
gatives and privileges conformable to their employ- 
ments, gradually more difficult and elevated. Thus 
each child has before him a group more advanced iu 
strength and skill, into which he cannot pass but in 
perfecting himself, and passing an examination, which 
the group itself into which he wishes to be admitted 
makes him undergo. He thus passes through a suc- 
cessive number of groups and series, marking the dif- 
ferent phases of childhood and of you 
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cence, until arrived at man's estate. It is then that 
■he will enjoy a complete independence^ and will be 
perfectly free in his labour; until then, he is never 
forced, never constrained, but guided. He has a 
choice of works; but as they are, for childhood, 
divided into several degrees, he must, before passing 
into a higher degree, give proof of his strength, skill, 
and complete fitness. 

A powerful spring of education adapted to the 
societary state, are concerts and operas, comprehended 
in the interior organization of every Phalanx in great 
harmony: they serve for every age, as schools of mate' 
rial harmony, both for performers and spectators. 
Infants are employed, from the age of three to four 
years, in the choirs and processions, where they prac- 
tise timed songs, measured paces and motions,, and 
acquire a justness of ear.* This amusement pas- 

* Children tre, with respect to musie, more benefited by beiiYn^ 
played to, and having the spirit ihns attracted into the mnsical 
organs, than by mechanical instructions, in which the eye is more 
exercised than the ear. It is better for many children assembled 
io a gallery, on the infant school plan, to have a living object, a 
flower, a kitten, a child, copied before them in varied attitudes, 
and attention attracted io their proportions by a good artist, than 
to have a pencil put into their little hands, to draw graceless and 
mis-shapen forms. The talents of tran, like the arrangements of 
society, may be said to have been divided amongst many, rather 
than all harmonized in one. One has possessed one talent, another 
another, but no one yet has been created a complete or. perfect 
whole. Were a man physically deficient in a hand or foot, how- 
ever noble his stature and correct his proportions, it could not be 
said he was a perfect or complete man. The same may be said 
mentally, morally, spiritually^ every virtue may have its instruMents 
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sionately attracts all the members, of every age, in the 
Phalanx, and each finds himself fit to take some part. 
It is a pleasure for all, and at the same time the most 
useful lesson ; for passional harmony y the pledge of 
happiness and concord, unites intimately with measured 
or material harmony. 

Thus it is seen that many motives unite in exciting 
children to useful labour at the earliest age. Imitation 
is known to be powerful among children. All that 
they see done, they try to do. Their incessant activity, 

but one; the want of that one nay render all the others weak, 
valueless, inefficient. In real education, all talents, all qualities, 
must be brought into exercise — the developing of one assists and 
strengthens another. The mind must be attracted into each, aad 
each be as the leaf of a flower, which contributes to thebeautjr of 
the whole, and without which it would not be perfect. Crime only 
can cease as man becomes a will-universalized humanity — an 
harmonious whole. Man needs as much preparation to enjoy a 
glorious earth as he does to enjoy a glorious heaven, and must 
consent to be fitted for both, if he desires the realization of either. 
It is vain to boast of improvement, till we can rightly apply all 
means to this universal purpose; and we must acknowledge, that 
however much Light has enlightened Life, it has failed entirely in 
making it good, and consequently happy. Love is God's kingdom 
in the soul — *' A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love 
one another:'* and this Love, binding, uniting, directing, is the 
basis of each and every part of Fourier's system, being in its 
most minute and most extended arrangements under Love's pri- 
mary laws, Attraction and Repulsion. The philosophy of man has 
substituted Light for divine generated Being, which is of Love; 
and Light gives us hope, but Love accepts not this nor any other 
substitute— it requires vital and essential realities; and till it has 
wrought this real existence, we shall continue to have a philosophy 
much more extensive than our practice. Light will boast of its 
benevolent plans, but it is Love which exhibits benevolent beings. 
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their turbulenl and destructive humour, is acknow- 
ledged. It is the despair of families. The child wishes 
for every thing, and yet all is heyond his reach ; then 
come scoldings, constant cries against the poor little 
one, who follows his natural impulse — a precious im- 
pulse, inasmuch as, being well directed, it incites the 
child to work. If he break or destroy, it is because 
be has not been shown how to employ his faculties 
otherwise. The following connective observations may 
be allowed on civilization : If a little girl can help her 
mother in household arrangements, take care of her 
little brother, watch him, rock him — if the care of 
linen be given to her, fruit to gather— if she be per- 
mitted to nestle herself in the kitchen, and help the 
cook, she will do her best, and be enchanted at being 
asefol. Also, if a little boy dig and rake — if he be 
permitted to handle tools — if he be employed in some 
useful work, he will make use of all the skill he pos- 
sesses, he will patiently pass hours placing stone upon 
stone, turning a wheel, arranging a heap, by the 
single feeling that his work is of some imjportauce. 
Children have all the passions in the bud ; it is only 
necessary to know how to take advantage of them, to 
make them capable of every thing good, great, useful, 
and generous. In the Phalanx, it is endeavoured to 
inspire the children, from the first glimmering of intel- 
.lig^nce, with the feeling of their usefulness and 
importance. All their playthings ate tools, have a 
useful tendency; their games become labours^ and 
thus useful. There is among them such a natural 
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habit, that they do not comprehend wasting or losiiii; 
their time. Labour and pleasure arc one for the 
children in the Phalanx — they know not how to sepn- 
late them. The work and tools being always propor- 
tioned to their strength and skiU, they feel neitbei' 
trouble nor fatigue. Woiking in groups, and for short 
periods, no weariness or disgust is felt, but, on tite I 
eontrary, constantly stiioalated by example, by at- 
tention iixed on them, the expectation of an cxamiii*- 
tion, the desire of promotion, of passing into a more 
advanced series, in which arc children endowed with 
a strength just beyond theirs, they are full of zeal and 
ardour. MoiiTPS slili more powerful also move them ; 
the aRection of every one about thenj, the wish to 
respond to it, lo please; love, also, enthusiasm, reli> 
gion, and a powerful devotedsess, of u'hicb children 
are eminently capable ; God, humanity, country, the 
family which excites them to ituty, that is to say, 
the co-operation lo order and harmony in the natural 
Phalanx and in the whole world. 

By imitation and initiation, successively, the chil- 
dren undergo an apprenticeship to all those labours to 
which they are attracted by inclination and propensity. 
But this is only a part of instruction, properly so 
called. It is the imitative, mechanical, raaterial part, 
that which most developcs the physical forces, where, 
with children, we must begin. The body ac(]uires 
strength before the mind, yet the mind lias not been 
wholly neglected ; the child has aerguired varions 
notions, he has partly formed a judgment of tbeor; b 
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practice ; he has seen much, heard much, and felt 
much. His mind and judgment could not have been 
falsified ; they have spontaneously developed, and 
exercised themselves upon the truth and reality of 
things. The heart has not been spoiled, for these 
young children have before their eyes examples of 
frankness, kindness, concord, and harmony. Every 
thing speaks to them of the greatness of God, of his 
justice, and of his goodness. They see God in all his 
works, they perceive him in themselves and beyond 
themselves, in the harmony of creation, in the harmony 
of the society in which they live, in the harmony of 
their own passions, and of their entire being. Their 
existence is a perpetual acknowledgment of love and 
gratitude towards God and towards their fellow crea- 
tures. The passions of hatred, doubt, incredulity, 
sophism, are unknown to them. With the Harmonian 
child, love and faith are spontaneously developed — he 
examines, thinks, and reflects by himself, he yields to 
natural sentiments, he has neither deceit, concealment, 
nor fear, he knows only the truth, he seeks it, and 
speaks it as he perceives it. Thus it is that the deve- 
lopement of mind and understanding accompanies the 
strength and vigour of the body. 

But, with the natural developement of the mind 
and the capacity for different industrial branches, the 
chil(l has to acquire science^ properly so called, whe- 
ther the complete theory of arts and the different 
branches of industry which he cultivates, or the prin- 
cipal notions of the sciences, which interest every 
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thinking being, the description of heaven and earth, 
history of nations, grammar, and general literature. 
Professors freely give lectures to all ages, to all 
degrees of learners. The children, the young people, 
attend them, as their inclinations direct. In the Pha- 
lanx, who are to be the professors ? Generally, aU 
those who are scientific and theoretic; such liate 
naturally a vocation for teaching. It is a desire, with 
those who possess learning, to communicate it to others. 
In the Phalanx, learned men are not closeted over 
theories, they are at once industrious, talented, and 
active. In the Phalanx, there is so much facility for 
joining theory to practice, that they are never sepa* 
rated. The learned men do not form a separate claM ; 
all labourers are more or less practitioners and theo*- 
rists, and many are professors. They are enrolled ia 
the different gi'oups of instruction : they compete in 
zeal and ardour as to who shall most successfully im- 
prove the heart, mind, and intellect of the new gene- 
ration. The most renowned among them become 
sub-professors to the most intelligent and capable of 
the pupils, to dispense instruction, according to their 
own system, to the dififerent auxiliary and primary 
groups. Every branch of science is thus taught in 
several graduated groups, after a method at once 
mutual and simultaneous. The lessons are given, 
when the season and weather permit, in the open air- 
in face of nature, smiling and sublime, and among 
objects which afford instruction. If the professor 
lecture on agriculture, gardening, botany, he takes the 



earth aud ils productions to demonstrate his c 
course; if on astronomy, a starry sky furnishes hie 
sublime text; if on history, literature, poetry, 
makes choice of the most picturesque site, and of tha * 
hoar most favourable to inspiration ; if on paintiug, it 
ia before the cbefs-d'oiuvre of the greatest masters, 
and before nature herself, that he dcvclopes the beau- 
tiea and magnificeiLce of art; if on music, he erchanta 
the ear by bdrmony prior to developing its principles ; ' 
ia short, if lie lecture on the mechanical arts, trades; 
Tsrious brarithes of industry, the professor leads bis 
jvuptls through the workshops, demonstrates by the 
aide of precept, applies to different kiada of works, 
|)hysical, chemieal, and mathematical principles. Gar- 
dens, orcharda, lidds, and buildings nre the tuene, aitd 
text of iustrnction. Instruction is, as it were, per-' J 
.petual. Each head of a group unites theoretical and. * 
yr&cttcal principles. I em not speaking here of ele- 
nentary instructioD, reading, writing, and aritbmetict 
for this commencement is so easy, so filled up with 
harmonious charms, that it is but play — an amuse- 
ment for the professors and pupils. Voung girls, from 
twelve to fifteen years of age, dispute among them- , 
selyes for this professorship with the grave old men. 

Old meu are no burthen in the Phalanx, ns they 
generally ore in civilization. Loved, honoured, and 
respected, they work, and make themselves as useful 
ai their strength will permit ; they add to the sacred- ■% 
uesB of instruction all the advantages which a 
experience aud great practice have given them ; and < 
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at the decline of life, a jijiroxi mating childiiood, they 
become its guides, protectors, and guardians. Wtiat 
a touuliing spettaele, what a sublime effect of Har- 
mony, to see the old tnau and the child guidiug- each 
other, mutnally belpinj and assisting, the one to Jive, 
the other fo die. 

The children and young men are perfectly free to 
follow the coarse that sails them. They are instructed 
nr they remain ignorant, But it is the same with study 
as with labour, eivilizBlion alone renders it ropnlMve, 
Man, at all ages, is desiinua of instruction; men, 
women, and children have the passion I'or information, 
for acquiring kttowledgt?. All spontaneously seek 
instruction, and search for light upon the past and 
present. This pasainn is parliculariy lively with chil- 
dren. Immediately that his intellect is deycloped, the 
child seeks, feels, and questions ; such information as 
his capacity is eqnal to, he seizes with ardour. And 
with how much stronger desire will the passion fin- 
study be excited in Harmony, where instruction is un- 
shackled, spontaneous, both for professors and pupils. 
In Harmony, instruction is one of the strongest pas- 
sions and most delightful enjoyments of childhood, of 
youlh, and of maturity; of young girls and women 
equally with men. The old man is even n pupil at the 
same time that he ia a professor. As long as he pre- 
serves his intellect, he desires information. The 
Pholanit forms one vast school of mutual instrnction, 
in which all are simultaneously professors and pupils 
— all arc rantaally enlightened upon every brauol 
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scionce, and unilcdly poi'suc their investigations; bo ' 
that the humau iotellect, diseugag«d from all tbe I 
Bttle carea and pains of material existence, swells into ", 
■mmeose proji or lions, at the eamc time tliat, by an | 
always extending application of the sciences, it en- 
larges the field of industry beyond the imagination to ' 
conceive. 

Erei'y Phalanx cannot contain men eminent in eveiy 
branch of instruction, nor complete collections in eveiy 
J>rAiicfa of arts and sciences, nor workshops of every 
sort of industry. Each Phalanx has, however, the 
idea^, the elements, the seeds of all sciences, and may 
j>e brilliantly distinguished, either by particular ad- 
Tsntagea of soil, or the peculiar talent of its members. 

One charm of the unitary system is the gratification 
sf the genci'al taste for travelling. Every one travels 
^after his fancy, whether the end be pleasure, desire 
fiE motion, or of variety — whether for instruction or 
,)itility< Over the whole globe are magnificent roads, 
beautifully traced and kept up, shady and cool: the 
oarriuges also are most commodious, either ordinary 
«r steam convej'ances. All expenses njion the road 
^re defrayed by the Phalanx : hospitality is a duty. 
1^0 advantages of one language, one money, one 
measare, unitary manners, customs, and labours, are 
enjoyed by the whole earth. A traveller remaining 
some time in a Phalanx, either accepts the minimum 
offered to all, or he shares in the labours of the groups 
and series, which, for all necessary objects, are pre- 
[Ciaely the same in every Phalanx ; and he thus defrays 
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his expenses by the profit of bis work. Travelling as 
a part of education will not be expensive ; young 
people may travel through the world without fear of 
misfortune or corruption. 

The labours of the Phalanx, varied as they may be, 
would not suffice man's activity. He wants to see, t* 
move, to make extraordinary and wonderful enter* 
prises, to give proof of courage and heroism. Now, 
in the present state, when the young men have finished 
their education, so called, their university studies, and, 
disregarding monotonous labours, desire to launch 
upon the world, and, as it were, conquer it, even when 
they possess fortune, what can they do, what brilliant 
.career is open to them ? At the most, they frill travel 
in a listless, monotonous manner, and return home 
fatigued by all they have seen, disgusted by all they 
have found. 

In Harmony, a magnificent career opens to< all 
active dispositions — it is at once the aim, the recom- 
pense, and the completion of the first education. This 
career is that of the Industrial Armies, which, nvm* 
bering several hundred tliousand men, spread over the 
whole earth to cultivate, fertilise, and embellish it, 
and to operate upon the land, produce results as by 
enchantment, of >yhich no idea can now be formed* 
The substitution of Industrial Armies for Destructire 
Armies, is one of the most beautiful parts of Fourier's 
conception, and offers the broadest field to the ima«> 
ginatign upon the material future of the globe. 
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Note* — Every part of Fourier's system will be much sitaiplified 
by phrenological science. In edueation, it will enable the instrac- 
tors to read the native characters of the children; the points in 
wMch they are deficient; where they are weak as well as where 
they are stronff. It is easy to see evident talent, but not so easy, 
withoul the aid of phrenological science, to see what prevents that 
talent being perfectly manifested. How often does a character 
seem marred by one defect— a thousand good qualities and amiable 
feelings blighted by the want of one that is defective. This, phre- 
nological science will attend to and aid in rectifying, by ap])Iying 
the conditions required. Every educative examination will no longer 
be restricted to facts learnt. On phrenological principles, it will 
be conducted with reference to interior being, and its outward ma- 
nifevtations in the whole organic structure, as depending upon the 
changes wrought in the brain. In the groups and industrial armies, 
{direnokigical science will still be useful, in directing to what par- 
ticular branch of labour each person is qualified for. In marriage, 
it will assist to a knowledge of character and of the conduct which 
each party should pursue towards each other, to call forth the 
good and remedy the defective characteristics. 

The following facts, which may be entitled — 

THE WRONGS OP CHILDREN, 

show some of the evils in civilized education. 

At a school near London, an intelligent girl, ten years old, 
took her slate, with her companions, to write a theme from dicta- 
tion. She was seated at the bottom of the table, and could not 
hear what was spoken. When her slate was found empty, she was 
punished for want of attention, when, in fact, it was from imper- 
fect hearing. Had the instructress been rightly watchful of her 
pupil, this she would have been aware of,- and placed her accord' 
ingly. 

A child, at a respectable school, was often scolded for stooping. 
When older, she found she was near-sighted, and could not see 
unless she stooped her head over her work or drawing, &c. Thus 
she was required to do an impossibility ; and the more earnest she 
was in completing her task, the more she incurred displeasure by 
stooping. A relation, with the same defect, was often reprimanded 
for not reading music correctly. In after years the cause was 
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found out, aDi] remedied bj her 

ollempted a new piece nf muaie. 

A iillle giri, five years old. was desired bj her mother, beftn 
the wenl la scboal, neier lo eat green v^ctablea ; sod invariably 
nlien she asked an elder girl lo give her polaloas, and net greeua, 

plate with greens upou il. TIium this child of strong feeling nnd 
deep cunscienliouaneSB, feJl efery day she was disnbeying her mo- 
iber, or punished for not eating the grerna. Some ;earg haie 

e not give heed lo the imprOTe- 
mcnloftliosc to whomyeentruit yourchildreD. The injury done 
to this infnnt child was in the deepest sensibilities of her nature. 

A boy of BBten years old was aenl, almost by force, every Mon- 
day Qiorniug lo a weekly Eclnrol kept by an old lady. He nerer 
appeared capable of learning, nas considered and treated a* a 
dunce, and became more and more ill.lempered. When gronn Dp. 
h6 aaid, thai child as be was, be Iben retrotved be would not learn 
from a woman. When placed at a boy's scliool, he ehowed him- 

tclf quick and inielljgeni, aud stwii berame a gooil Echolar. The 

characier given of llie old lady was, tlialshe was an e:(ce[lent school 
mistress, bul a cruel woman, t^he uas so seiere in her punisbmenU. 

A very limid child, frigblened at playing before strangers, 
requested she might leave off learning music. Iter reqneat was 
gTBuled, it being supposed abe had no taste for it. Sbe left it of, 
tj> find, wben loo lale to learn, she had debarred herself froin an 
employment she would have inucb delighted in. She married into 
■ musical family, and had dally cause lo regret she could take no 
part in their social concerts. Had her inslrtictreis encouraged 
ber to persevere, excused her, as a child, pfnying in public, sbe 
might have received and given pleasure in the cullivalion of ibe 
mosl delightful art. 

A pretty little girl, whose very countenance beamed music, was 
(bud uf composing, instead of practising wbal she ihooghl dry les- 
sons: the couaequence was, she was always in disgrace for not 
playing them correctly. Not daring to avow bovr she spent ber 
jiractisiog time, the was thought deficient in talent, and music was 
omitted in her education. The genins she might have bad nnder 
pia|je( cultivation, passed Jiway, and Ibe other faeullics, injurei Iff [ 
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want of the exercise of the one in which the spirit had originally 
most strongly fixed itself, were dull and heavy. "Do you remem- 
ber your childhood as a happy titae?** was asked. — "No," was 
the answer; *• I am only happy in forgetting it." 

SeTer&l sisters were at a school together. The younger ones 
suffered from ringworm in the head. The elder sister had every 
day to wash their heads with soap and cold water, in a cold room 
without fire, till she, child as she too was, cried with the cold of her 
own hands; but for all this, she said she never thought of doing it 
the less, but only of doing it as well as she could. Oh! humanity, 
these are thy wrongs ; and man cries out against thee, and says, 
thou art altogether evil. But ihanks be to God, the divinity has 
not quite left his temple. 

A mother who had great indulgence for her children, sent to 
them at school, when a cold dinner was provided there^ fowl» 
ready drest, tarts, &c. Their companions were not permitted by 
the governess to partake of them. The children to whom they were 
sent, ashamed of their hot dinner, even while they were too reluc- 
tant to appear ungrateful or unthankful for their mother's kindness 
to refuse it, and their companions reproaching them by observing 
how well they were satisfied with a cold dinner, were subjected to 
a most painful contrariety of feelings, which might have been 
avoided, had the governess permitted all equally to share. 

We have read many instances of the want of talent in instruc- 
tors: these will suffice to show the want of intelligent feeling. We 
blame them not; they know not better; but we call upon the pre- 
sent generation to give their utmost aid to such educative arrange- 
ments as shall include the sympathies, the sensibilities latent in 
man. as well as his talents, genius, &c., that the whole humanity 
may be developed, and man be perfect in his order and God like- 
ness. 



We must not too far extend a note already long, but we cannot 
forbear confirming these views and supporting this appeal by the 
strong evidence of a medical gentleman of acknowledged talent 
and extensive practice, who has made strenuous efibrts to induce 
the " British Association for the Advancement of Science'* "to 
admit Phrenology into the subject-matter of its discussions.** At 
the Plymouth meeting, in August 1841, Mr. James Q. Rumball 
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energetically addressed this enlightened body, and, amongst other 
practical proofs, adduced the following: — 

'*Turn we to Hanwell, Maidstone, Gloucester, Glasgow, and 
many other asylums, and the value of phrenology has been already 
fiilly tested by the various superintendents, who apply its prin- 
ciples with a success which is already attracting very considerable 
notice. I shall not be accused of egotism, I hope, if I mention 
some few facts which have occurred in my own experience and 
practice, confirmatory of its truth and importance. When a pupil 
at Bethlehem, in the year 1820, I took eighty portraits of patients 
there, and in every case the peculiar insanity was readable in the 
cl'anial conformation. In my own practice since then, I have loos- 
ened the bonds from a patient^s arms and legs immediately upon his 
being put under my care, although the two policemen who brought 
him declared that he had tried to murder the mayor of the town 
near which I lived. I did this because he had very small Gomba- 
tiveness and Destructiveness, and very large Benevolence, and I 
Knew there was nothing to fear from him. He left me cured in ten 
days, and has remained well. I gave an Admiral his parole the 
second day, although he was bi ought to me by the magistrate's 
orders, with a hatchet in one pocket and a brace of pistols in the 
other; he recovered, and remained with me as a boarder. At 
Gloucester, I named the form of insanity of eleven lunatics, in the 
presence of the physician and superintendent, from an examination 
of their heads alone. On the same day, I stated the particular sort 
of crime committed by ten prisoners, in the presence of the surgeon 
and governor, and in neither case did I commit an error. At Old 
Swinford, I described the characters of six boys with masks on 
their faces ; the schooImaster^s description was published in con- 
nexion with mine in the Worcester Journal, and I was right in" 
every case ! ' 

"The truth of the doctrine has thus . been tested personally by 
myself in these and more than two thousand individual instances, 
and invariably found to be established. Any erroir I may have 
fallen into, has been ever attributable to haste or ignorance on my 
part, and not to the principles of the science. The result of ail 
this has been to convince whole multitudes of the truth of the doc- 
trine I wish you to investigate." 

" I now therefore call upon this Association to admit Phreno- 
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logy into the subject-matter of its discussions; to invite all Tvbo 
believe or disbelieve to bring forward such facts as are in their 
possession, and in the name of all thos^e who are converts to it (and 
their name is Legion), I demand a full and fair inquiry; and I 
demand it here, because you profess to be in search of truth, be- 
cause the subject is one which you are eminently called upon to 
investigate, for it professes to offer nothing more nor less than a 
true physiology of the brain, &c. We declare that non-phreno- 
logists have not established a single fact in opposition to the doc- 
trine — we aver that every main fact originally propounded by Gall 
has been irrefutably established. We assert, that no senator can 
rightly legislate — no divine rightly expound — no physician cure — 
no educator teach, unless phrenology be their instructor; that 
nan*8 true nature must be known ere it can be truly dealt by ; that 
the bitter diversity of opinion existing on all sides as to his nature, 
moral or intellectual, has weighed like an incubus upon the brightest 
aspirations; that the race is, and must continue degenerate, so 
long as its powers are unappreciated, its wants unknovvn; that 
children*s talents will be, as they ever have been, misplaced and 
misapplied ; that piety and benevolence will be sent into the army ; 
to narrow-mindedness and ferocity will perhaps be entrusted the 
working out of Christian charity ; the timid and unintellectual will 
still continue to wield, with trembling hand, the keen edge of the 
surgeon *s knife; those who have neither wit, language, nor judg- 
mient will be sent to the bar ; the delicate-minded and the affec- 
tionate into the navy ; and wedded life continue, as it has been, a 
chance medley, concocted by capnce, and terminating in disgust ; 
the proud shall still be linked to the humble, the warm-hearted to 
the cold and scornful ; niggardness shall ice the current of bene- 
volence; folly still dull wisdom's light; Socrates still find hisXan- 
tippe, Milton his termagant; opposites still meet, but not agree; 
and that which should and could constitute our dearest bliss, must 
prove a lottery full of useless prizes, written in a tongue no man 
can decipher. Pearl to the swine, flesh to the horse, herbage to the 
lion, would be about as wise an appropriation of heaven's gifts, as 
is the blindful adaptation of mind to mind in matrimonial specu- 
I^lions. 
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Industrial Armies.. 



Hejoice, oh desert of Sahara! thy false fountains are the types 
of thy true ones which will be. 

Be glad, oh wilderness ! for the legions of Industry, chieftained 
by LoTe, will conquer thy barrenness, and make thee fertile as a 
field which beareth wheat exceedingly. 

Then will the stony heart exult, for it will gush forth welling 
streams of lovefulness, like unto the Mount Horeb. 

Friendship will overflow, like the waters of the sacred Nile, and 
fertilise, in its flow, the lands of the vernal world. 

Blessed then will be the love of friends. 

Blessed then will be the love of family. 

Blessed then will be the love of children — the threat of tbt 
father unknown, as the mother's frown and the teacher's rod. 

Love is bliss, yea, and blessing, even the feeling and the doing. 



** I admit/' says Fourier, " if you will, that for de- 
stroying 300,000 Cimbri at St. Remy the Romans 
were crowned with laurels and covered with glory ; 
but would not these two armies have had more real 
glory, had they united for works of improvement 
instead of destruction ? — had tliey, in the course of 
their campaign, when passing from Aries to Lyons, 
erected bridges over the Rhone, and raised dykes on 
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her shores, to preserve the valuable lands now yearly 
washed away? It appears to me, that such glory 
would be more real and solid than that earned by 
those who plant the cypress in the scene of their 
exploits !" 

Industrial Armies rise naturally from the Harmonic 
system. It would be impossible, in a time of warfare 
and strife, to raise an army of a million of men, even 
from fifty empires, each contributing 50,000; but In- 
dustrial Armies will be easily formed, when all king- 
doms, divided into Phalansteries and living in Har- 
mony, make the general culture and embellishment of 
the whole globe the object of their primary care and 
attention. 

When we are divested of the prejudice that perfec- 
tion is a vain theory, and when the earth is looked at 
with an impartial eye, we shall be inexpressibly asto- 
nished, that, notwithstanding the many ages it has 
been inhabited, it is still barren — a wilderness and a 
desert ; but this is soon understood, when we reflect 
on the devastations that have destroyed it, when whole 
armies have opposed, by their wild ravages, the indus- 
trial genius of humanity. How is it that philanthro- 
pists, when contemplating so many disasters, have not 
reflected on the possibility of uniting thousands of men 
for the express purpose of constructing and preserving, 
instead of destroying ? In calculating the magnificent 
results which must proceed from substituting indus- 
trial for destroying armies, they would have discovered 
the principle of unity upon which, alone, such armies 
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cau be based ; tbey would also have discovered the 
societary system, for which man is destined. 

'^ It is by the want of industrial armies that civil- 
ization produces nothing great, and fails in all enter* 
prises of magnitude. In ancient times^ stupendous 
works were executed by masses of slaves, who, by 
blows and punishments, were forced to labour. But 
if works like the Pyramids and the Lake of Moeris 
are to be watered by the tears of the unhappy 
labourers, they are rather monuments of disgrace than 
victories of civilization.'* 

In modern times, the despotism of Peter the Great, 
sacrificing a thousand men in the erection of St. 
Petersburgh, excites horror rather than admiration. 

^' In the societary system, industrial armies wotuld 
be formed at the first opening of the Phalanstery ; for 
young men brought up in civilization, unaccustomed 
to social agriculture, (which future generations will 
be interested in from their childhood,) will be less 
inclined to join in it, than to enrol themselves in armies 
for great and noble undertakings. Industrial armies 
have three powerful attractions — 

^' First, the campaign is passed in amusement as 
well as labour ; the great works are varied with bril* 
liant festivities conducing to industrial progress. And 
the labours, executed by groups and series, vary every 
two hours, as in the other branches of the societary 
system. 

** Secondly, no one suffers from the inclemencies of 
weather; each detachment is sheltered, when at work, 
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by commodious tents, lodged in the camps of the 
neighhouring Phalanstery, conveyed in vehicles in the 
morning to the place of labour, and brooight back in 
the evening, whea the distance is great. 

** Thirdly, merit insures advancement. The indus- 
trial, possessing every kind of attraction, will soon be 
more numerous than the destroying ai'mies have ever 
been. It may be calculated, that Sahara, or the 
Great Desert, would employ four millions of men at 
work for forty years, if they worked six or eight 
months in each year, before any improvement could 
be eflFected. This army would plant it ^at, different 
distances, discover springs, moisten and: fix the sand, 
and gradually meliorate the climate. The uniform 
and working dress of the industrial armies will be that 
best adapted for their employments ; and all arrange- 
ments for health and improvement will exceed those in 
tlie military armies of the present day. 

^'It is not so much the magnitude of the labours 
completed in the Harmonic state that constitutes its 
grandeur, as their rapid execution, which could not 
be effected by a mass of hirelings and slaves desirous 
of avoiding labour ; while, on the contrary, the Har- 
monians work with an activity corresponding to their 
pleasure and to the numbers sharing it with them. If 
we admit that an army of 20,000 men may find plea- 
sure in cultivating and planting a mountain, their 
animation would be increased by the delight of seeing 
their work rapidly advance, and of being congratulated 
every evening on their return to the Phalanstery, 
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wliere the advantages of this planting would be a 
motive for fStes to the legions of both ^exes ; for 
each industrial army should be composed three-sixths 
of men, two-sixths of women, and one-sixth o{ chil- 
dren/' * 

To the industrial armies the most gigantic labours 
will be pleasures and amusements. They will spread 
over the whole earth to fertilise and embellish it. All 
the labours of cultivation will be in progress at the 
same time: improvements will then be accomplished, 
the urgency and importance of which, though acknow- 
ledged, have never led to their being attempted — such 
as cutting an isthmus between Suez and Panama, 
drying up the Pontine marshes, and fertilising wastes 
and commons. Roads will every where be made--^ 
canals and railways unite all parts of the eartb-^ 
rivers tvill be embanked, torrents restrained, the ^a 
confined within its limits ; and this general culture 
will meliorate all climates irom pole to pole, rendering 
the Frozen Ocean navigable, the tropical climates 
agreeable, and the whole earth a paradise. The salu-^ 
brity of climate, produced by general cultivation, is 
among the most delightful and remarkable re^tilts of 
the unitary system ; and I have, therefore, devoted a 
Chapter to it. 

* Traite d'association. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Position of H^oman in Kavmony* 



Verily God is Love, and Lore is the Most High God ; yea, the 
Father of ail loveth all his children. 

Hearken thou parent; give ear, oh Father; and understand, oh 
MoUier. 

Be ye pure in your live>), for before your child is born the manner 
of thy life has entered into its being. 

The flower is a flower throughout all its generations, and the 
son of the weed is liite unto his father in the many seasons of the 
desert. 

Oh, woman ! who wert with man created in the divine image, 
remember thou thy divine destiny. 

Be thou no longer selfish in thy nature; as seraphim know thou 
what Love is in its divine character; fulfil thou thy celestial mis- 
sion, overcome in thyself the selfishness inherent in thee, and which 
has wrought in thy generations. 

Selfishness is like the torch which consumes itself, instead of the 
light that imparts itself to all. 

Turn thou man fr.om Selfishness to Love, that each one may no 
longer seek his own, but the good of all. 

Then will be thine the bright blessedness of the angels in whom 
Love dwelleth, and God will behold the generations of man that 
they are very good. 



Even while moral questions are so freely brought 

* 

uuder general discussion, prejudice sadly darkens 
those which relate to Woman's position. She claims 
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emancipation, and for this simple word enemies rise 
against her, there is a predetermination to be angry, 
or, at the best, the bane of ridicule is cast on the most 
serious subject. 

Fourier expresses the greatest solicitude for the con- 
dition of woman. At the same time that he sees she 
is now most oppressed, he views her as capable of being 
the most powerful instrument in social regeneration. 
His associative system, in securing her independence, 
removes her degradation, effaces her evils. No class is 
so deeply interested as woman in its realization. 
Fourier resolves all the diflBculties of her position, and 
ensures her proper and real emancipation. What then 
is emancipation ? The word has been so often mis- 
used, that it is necessary to give some explanation 
of it. 

By the emancipation of woman, is it intended to 
express modification, melioration, progress? Who 
can deny that her present social conditions are suscep- 
tible of all these? 

Woman in the savage state, whose destiny is often 
so sad, that when she brings into the world a child of 
the weaker sex, will destroy her new-born babe, that 
it may be spared a painful existence, must she not 
desire to advance a step in social progress? It is from 
this excess of degradation and misery that woman, in 
passing through the various social phases from com- 
plete barbarism to the present state of civilization, 
has always been released from servitude, and raised 
to a degree of dignity. Since, then, her condition has 
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been already modified, what may she not desire, what 
may she not hope for ? 

Let us glance at the present condition of many wives 
and daughters amongst the people — the one condemned 
to the hardest labour, enduring every kind of priva- 
tion, their feelings torn by anxiety ; the other sunk in 
vice and infamy, consequences of misery and bad edu- 
cation — then say, if you will, that society has done all 
it can for woman ! that she ought to be content with 
her lot ; that there remains nrfthing for her either to 
desire or to hope ! The most immediate cause of 
woman's misery is poverty. If she asks for emanci- 
pation, she does but ask, as the first condition towards 
her melioration, a reform in the social economy, effec- 
tual in removing distress, affording to all some edu^ 
cation, the hare necessaries of life, and the right to 
labour. 

It is not only the wives of the people, but women of 
all classes, whose evils result from the present social 
aftate. The great majority possess but a moderate 
portion, insuflBcient for their support ; those who have 
more are, from mismanagement, in danger of losing it. 
They have not, like men, opportunities for earning an 
independence, at least, they are surrounded by dan- 
gers and difficulties. Marriage and the cares of a 
fanaily are their destination ; the laws, the customs, 
education, permit woman only to form her social posi- 
tion by marriage. Unmarried, she is solitary, de- 
pendent, and subject to perpetual humiliations. And 
yet, though society offers to woman marriage as her 
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exclusive destiny , that they are educated for this one 
end, taught to consider it a duty, and that their hap- 
piness is dependent upon it, marriage is not in their 
own power. Men who have a profession, independence, 
and many occupations, do not view it as necessary; 
their self-love is not concerned in it as is woman's ; 
and they profess not to wish to marry, till they find 
one in whom the advantages of fortune and all desir- 
ahlc qualifications are united. Unpoitioncd young 
women are in danger of vegetating in isolation ; those 
who possess fortune dare not he very scrupulous, nor 
delay their choice, in the fear of their youth passing, 
and opportunities heconiing less frequent. Henee it is 
so many women marry unfortunately, and find in mar- 
riage hut disgust, ennui, and sorrow ! 

Fourier's system gives independence, and opens a 
career to woman ; it reconciles her household carea, 
and the duties of maternity, with intellectual deve- 
]opemcnt and artistic and scientific employments. It 
does even more, it gives her a high place in the general 
estimation, a dignified and pure position, favourable 
to her regeneration, and to society's with her's. 

Strange, indeed, is our error with respect to womaq. 
We have feared, that in promoting her education and 
elevation, there would he an increase of corruption 
and vice. This is indeed sadly misconceiving her very 
nature : vice is hateful to her — she docs not volun- 
tarily consent to it ; even in yielding to it she detests 
it, she struggles against it and the conditions that 
cause it, and she ceases not to blame an unjust and 
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cruel society, which condemnB and degrades he; 
offering ber no means of eausjie. Aniotigat the | 
daughters of the people, misery and wretchedniiw 
drive the sex into the abyss of degradation ; amongst 
the independent class, ennui, disgust, the soul's voidj 
reftulting from isolation, and the nifhappy marriages J 
which have been contracted from necesBity, produtii ' 
the same effects. Misconduct amongst women is almost 
ftlvsys the affect of misery, Buhicptinii, and idlen 
We must then understand, hy moral emancipa lion 
wnmBD,an independent position, roudaeiTe to the free , 
«rerct9e of her affections and her talents, without the \ 
necessity of making cngagemcnln contrary to 
(nclinations. 

The subjection of woman, her g(ate of inisei 
and prccariouB dependence, is the first cause of her i 
moral degradation. Though she may, in manners and i 
appearance, be more polished and ornamented than in I 
the part century, yet all the old evils exist, a frightful 
corruption has iosinuated itself int« atl classes, illicit 
cDonexions for young girls, adulterous ones for married 
women — corruption which, being tolerated neither by 
morals, nor by custom, nor by legislation, givefl birth 
to hypocrisy, falsehood, cunning, to vices the most 
. shBmefnl, crimes the most horrible. Society hA8 
ftctually filled up the measure of its iniquities, and I 
corruption, like a canker, is destroying its vitals. Thi I 
evil is so vast, so dark, so deep, that hypocrisy, false- | 
hood, all that can mask or disguise it. Is regarded a 

y palliation. Falsehood is the main support ] 
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of society. Were the state of general corruption and- 
deuly made yisible, and vice exhibited in all its defor- 
mity , the world would shrink with horror at itself^ 
and civilization crumble under the sense of its own 
iniquities. 

It must be understood, that all progress in the con- 
dition of woman depends upon a social renovation, 
which, securing her independence,, permits her to act 
with honesty and sincerity in all the relationships of 
life. Falsehood is a palliative which kills, though for 
the moment it appears to save. It is for woman to 
substitute truth for falsehood throughout the whole 
social mechanism. But how can she be a inonitress 
of truth, if she be not free in her words, in her actional 

In all times, in all countries, what protection has 
been even pretended for good morals, the purity of 
young women, the chastity of wives 1 The same as 
haS' been given to all the social duties, has been given 
for the protection of chastity — fear, oppression, 
punishment. Woman has been generally held in igno- 
rance and degradation ; she has been shut up in 
the seraglio^ and strictly watched ; to husbands and 
fathers an unlimited power over her has been granted ; 
upon mere suspicion she has been cruelly punished, 
degraded, and chastised. Education, legislation, reli* 
gion, all have united to frighten her by their thunders 
and their edicts ; and yet the experience of agea 
has proved, that neither fear nor cruelties have 
checked the impulses of the passions — that, on the> 
contrary, they have stimulated and excited Ihem^ 
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Experience has proved, that the more woman is de*- 
hased and degraded, the more she is corrupted, the 
more she transgresses the social laws ; and that she is 
pure and chaste in proportion as she is free, intel- 
ligent, and independent. 

It is not merely an opinion or prejudice that 
modesty, reserve, and dignity are woman's special iand 
native qualities. In vain have falsehood, constraint, 
and punishment heen arrayed against her; they have 
but made her act contrary to her nature. The instinct 
of woman maintains in her the virtues of her sex : 
and it is because purity and modesty are a law in her, 
the attractive and natural law, that fear and punish- 
ment do but harden and deteriorate her. Let the 
social state be changed, so that woman can think and 
act freely, then will she revive all that is good and 
true in morals and in manners — then will she prove 
herself to be, what God designed her, the dispenser of 
peace, harmony, and happiness in all societies. 

Vain is the attempt to depress woman, to reduce 
her to a negative influence. Woman is one-half of the 
human race : the inseparable companion of man, she 
excites in him the deepest joy or bitterest grief — she 
leads him to virtue or seduces him to vice. The guar- 
dian angel of infancy, the beautiful ideal of youth, 
object of man's liveliest affections, perpetual dream of 
his life, the consolation, the support of his old age, 
woman exercises incessantly upon him an influence 
which he cannot resist; she attracts, wins, draws him, 
even when he tramples her under his foot, and permits 
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her but her degraded state. If he escapes her saluti^ry 
influence, it is to the destruction of his noblest senti- 
ments, his most exquisite enjoyments. Woman givei 
to creation its poetry ; she inspires all the generous 
sentiments of affection, devotedness, and enthusiasm, 
she spiritualises the world. For him who knows not 
her all-powerful sway, nature is dead, materialism 
rules, there is no longer poetry nor love, the globe is 
an inert mass, the law of attraction has ceased to 
exist ! 

It is with society as with the individual. Woman 
cannot be deprived of her social influence ; it is deci- 
dedly either salutary or pernicious. The more wonban 
is depressed, the more she is held in subjection, In 
ignorance, in ignominy, the more society becomes dull, 
stern, and prosaic. Moved but by selfishness and 
egotism, it petrifies even at its core, retaining only the 
appearance of life, after the heart has ceased to beat 
and the blood to flow. 

Love is the most powerful of all attractions— none 
can escape its influence; it captivates and enchants, 
gives a new life, mailing earth a heaven. It insures to 
woman her empire in man, for it is by love that she 
can stimulate him to noble and generous actions, en- 
kindle ill him all that is good and beautiful, and 
inspire him with faith — the faculty of believing inti- 
mately united with that of loving. 

And yet what does Love, the gift divine, become in 
the society where all the passions, turned from their 
natural causes^ are dark and cruel ? Love, the stimu- 
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lant to noble actions^ engenders nought but rivalries, 
discords, intrigues, falsehoods, and treachery — it 
conducts to vice, it impels to crime. Love, the source 
of joy, ecstacy, and of enchanting affections, is but too 
often a torment, a torture, a bitter deception. It is 
transformed into hatred and r&venge, causing infi- 
delity, incredulity, or blasphemy ! Love, the throne 
and pedestal of woman, causes her but grief and 
humiliation; instead of ennobling, it degrades her — 
instead of elevating, it debases her — instead of happi- 
ness, it offers but anguish, remorse, and regret ! Ah! 
look around you, put your hand upon your own heart. 
What is become of Love in this age of vice and cor- 
ruption ? What is become of the beautiful illusions 
of youth, the hope of happiness, heaven opened in a 
look, a smile ? What is become of the beautiful youth 
of life ? Who is young now? In the cradle, man 
already despises woman, defies her power, thinks of 
her but as a plaything, a victim! Cold, stern, and 
calculating, greedy, selfish, and egotistical, his wisdom 
is gold — it is gold he sighs for, gold he amasses. 
How can Love dawn in souls petrified at their birth, 
in whom faith has ceased before they begun to be- 
lieve, who have denied Love and its spiritual fiame 
before thiey have felt it? Yet, not having been able 
wholly to withdraw from its influence, Love itself 
they have materialised ; they have perverted woman's 
angelic nature, they have formed it into a being sub- 
raitted to their caprices, to their will — a sort of 
domestic animal, fashioned to their pleasures and their 
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caprices- They have divided woman into two classed. 
To the privileged one is permitted marriage, the 
cares of the house, maternal love ; to the other dis- 
grace, misery, and reproach — every where oppression, 
no where liberty. And man rules in the social desert, 
where all the generous sentiments remain barren, 
where all the true affections are stifled. 

And what becomes of woman in this dreary waste 
— she whose mission it is to vivify by noble senti- 
ments, by glowing faith? Woman completes the ini- 
quities of the age, for she corrupts even as she is 
corrupted. Woman suffers in proportion to all pre- 
served in her of the pure, the generous, and the good. 
Woman, deprived of her real empire, of her divine 
mission, encloses in her soul all the sorrows, all the 
wo of humanity. In the middle ages, the victim of 
social institutions, of the arbitrary will of parents, 
woman was oppressed, tyrannized over, immured in 
convents, reluctantly forced to the altar, or, by the 
cruel jealousy of a husband, banished or otherwise 
punished. But Love had not lost its empire ; she 
loved and was beloved ; religion united itself with 
Love in her heart ; woman was enthroned by Love, it 
was the epoch of illusions, of credulity ; the whole of 
society, men and women, old men and children, were 
moved by a word, were guided by a sign, whether of 
Peter the Hermit or of Joan of Arc. Society suffered, 
woman suffered ; but what were these sufferings, repaid 
by Love and Faith, compared to the void, the ennui^ 
the death-like coldness, which is now in all souls. 
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rendering them waste and desolate, making suicide the 
scourge and malady of the age ? If ever the faculty 
of believing and loving, the power of devotedness, 
could perish in woman, society would become like a 
galvanised corpse, whose forced and convulsive move-* 
ments give only a semblance of life. But, notwith- 
standing this coldness of heart and faith, woman 
remains loving and devoted, even without an object, 
without finding one to whom to give her love, to oflFer 
her devotedness. It is long before her illusions pass; 
she preserves them, even while watching them fade, 
and feels only by degrees the soul languish and hope 
die. 

The system of education which fashions woman, is 
quite different to that which fashions man. With 
these, it is all matter of fact, scepticism, dogmatism; 
with woman, it is innocence, modesty, ingenuousness, 
golden dreams — Love around her deceiving, flattering, 
bewildering. From her childhood, all speak to her of 
Love — conversations, books, theatres, society, beneath 
the deceiving mask of gallantry, her own illusions, 
unknown emotions, involuntary sighs and tears. Who, 
then, can understand them? Youthful maidens, 
ardent and sincere, ye know not that your whole sex 
is blighted and trampled on ; that ideal Love, as you 
ffecl it, as you dream of it, is but a deceitful illusion ; 
and that woman's life can be but a succession of dis- 
apiwintments and of grief. 

Soon all these early illusions give way to reality — 
soon does woman herself conform to the customs of 
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the age, . and cialculation, ias a sura in arithinfetie, is 
consulted in her destiny. Already has Love under- 
gone its first transformation in her soul ; Love now 
means marriage. Love in marriage is woman's second 
dream. Filled with sentiments of her dignity, sur- 
rounded with the charms of youth, of purity and 
grace, she expects the homage to which she is enti- 
tled — she expects to choose, to love, that she may be 
chosen as a beloved. But one step more into actual 
realities, and the world, with all its contradictions, is 
opened before her. 

It is true, modesty and reserve belong to woman. 
Is it not according to the present social order, that 
man aspires to her love, and that woman grants it, as 
a good that has been long desired ? Is it not thus 
that, preserving her digntty, her independence, she 
exercises a salutary influence, and incites man to noble 
actions ? If, on the contrary, woman is humiliated, 
abased, if her position is in exact opposition with the 
peculiar qualities of her sex, how is it .possible she 
can retain her influence, or fail to become degraded, 
and changed in her very nature ? But how can woman 
preserve her dignity, her feelings of modesty and 
reserve, when she has, in a greater degree than man, 
the desire and capability of loving — when marriage is 
for her an indispensable necessity, her only social 
position, the only aim given to her destiny — when, 
instead of choosing, she thinks herself happy in being 
chosen — when smallness or deficiency of fortune is 
considered a vice, for which she is disdained — when she 
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must yield as the object of cold calculations — when 
inflicting ou herself every sacrifice and self-denial, she 
calculates, subdues her inclinations, and stifles her 
feelings ? How is it possible that woman should not 
lose her native qualities aud'character, when education 
and manners are a perpetual deception around her — 
when she knows not what to think or what to believe, 
and that as she advances in life she must cast aside, 
as she would an old garment, the sweet illusions, the 
beautiful sentiments, the holy faith of her youth — 
when she must herself put on the mask of constraint, 
of dissimulation, of hypocrisy — when she is entangled 
in petty rivalries and contemptible intrigues — when 
vice surrounds her, and society petrifies her faculties, 
closing her heart with its frigid selfishness, its vicious 
immoralities, and its cold, dead materialism ? 

Civilization, or the system of separate households, 
offers no remedy for the ills of woman, offers no escape 
from sorrowful and painful subjection, to the daught- 
ers of the people. It is in vain that legislation, 
morals, and education combine to reform the manners, 
to stem the tide of corruption, to regenerate woman, 
to strengthen family relationships : all must fail, as 
society is now constituted. Remove corruption, then 
you efface misery ; establish unitary education, then 
you will give free developement to the faculties ; and 
assure independence by labour. The question is not 
whether it is desirable or not to give to woman poli- 
tical rights, and to put her upon an equality with 
man. In the present state^ it would be but a new 
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source of disorder. But perhaps it may be said, that 
in the present state, every industrious, artistic, and 
scientific path is opened to woman, and that a great 
number earn their own livelihood. It is true ; but 
nevertheless, the difficulties of a profession for 'a 
woman are very great ; first, by education, which 
seldom prepares them for it ; secondly, by the ob* 
st ructions which surround all social undertakings. 
Besides, how can women, absorbed in household 
details, the fatigues and the cares of maternity, 
occupy themselves with regular labour? It is in this 
sense that the independence of woman cannot be re- 
conciled with separate households, and that even the 
right to labour cannot be granted her. What can 
become of an unhappy woman, when her husband is 
either a gambler, drunkard, dissipated, or extra- 
vagant? What can become of her if she has chil- 
dren and no fortune? Even if the laws permitted 
divorce, is she in circumstances to profit by it — must 
she not endure all, suffer all, for the sake of her chil- 
dren ? In the present social state, no remedy can be 
found for the ills and oppression of woman. 

Fourier's system, insensibly introducing, without 
struggle, without injury to any interest, a society in 
society, resolves all the difficulties in the position of 
woman. Without changing the legislation, or pro- 
claiming new rights, he stops at once all the sources 
of corruption, reforms education and manners by the 
effects that naturally flow from his system, in which 
Unitary Education and the independence of woman 
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are ensured by the rights of labour ; iiidependeDce 
rendered possible by Associated Households^ Attrac- 
tiTe Industry, and continually increasing Wealth. 

Note, — Woman^s mission is celestial : her peculiar duty is to 
preTent the transgression of celestial laws, — to realize mentally 
and spiritually the poet's fable, that flowers, not weeds, spring up 
in her footsteps, and that neither blight nor mildew can exist in 
the atmosphere of her presence. Thps is «h<ii, by watchful preven- 
tion, to be a preserver; and high and holy, chaste and pure, must 
be her nature, to attract intuitively all that is celestial, and repel 
all that is infernal. It must be the high-born royal nature within, 
that can alone thus ensphere itself, by the attracting of good, and 
repelKng of all evil ; hut to do so, is woman's destiny, the only 
way in which she can show forth obedience, and act her part in the 
divine order. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



V'lie ReallKation of Fonrier'fi Systein. 



" Establish a Phalanstery," says Fourier, " that the 
whole world may behold a society in full harmony, 
and the example will be so powerful, that it will be 
universally and spontaneously followed : in a few 
years, the earth will be covered with Phalanxes, and 
humanity will be yielded to unity." 

During his lifetime, Fourier expected that from 
amongst the rich and the eminent, not excluding eveu 
kings, some one would arise and offer himself a can- 
drdatc for commencing the brilliant experiment of the 
societary system, who would place himself at the 
liead of the social movement, having for object to 
give a restfulness to the floating destinies of humanity. 

But during his lifetime no candidate offered — he 
found neither encouragement nor support from the 
rich and the powerful, nor sympathy from any. Dis- 
appointed in his expectations, Fourier then thought a 
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eompany of rich shareholders might found an Har- 
jnoDic society ', but it 19 ubsotutely necessary that 
there should be, in such a system, some proiuineDt 
jperson to direct and attach his name lo it : and thus 
Jb the system still waiting one nith wealth and power 
'fo commence it. Stiuh a one may in lime arise; the 
'^Deral interest felt in the subject of association 
affords tbe hope of it : it is, however, bnt a hope upon 
irbich Fourier's disciples, anxious for a prompt reali- 
•Htion, cannot rest contented. 

Fourier's system reconciles all interests, injures no 
tfidiTiduaJ, no parly, no power. It respects religion, 
Myalty, rault, and fortune — it satisfies all — it provides 
ir all advantages supeiior to those which they now 
ijojr, by the single circumstance of dividing amongst 
^), in due proportions, the great increase of wealth 
ilRrising from associated industry. As, however, at 
nresent, the rich and the powerful are more content 
■with their lot than the poor, they are less desirous of 
•Iterations ; and hence the great difficulties in effcct- 
.Aig any social reform. Tbe wretched are ready for 
"Vhange, but have not the means ; the wealthy and 
the powerful possess the means necessary to aid it, 
:4nitbave not the desire. 

Happily, there are many elevated minds, many 
^^erously disposed, who, without being numbered 
DgBt the happy Phalansterians, possess in ditferent 
Hdegrecs means fur ctfectuating that good which they 
, Ardently desire. To ihem belongs the two-fold aim of 
propagating Fourier's doctrine, of gaining fresh prose- 
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lytea ill every rank, and of encouraging tlic immcditte 
cstnlilishment of his system. 

In laying tlie foundation of a Plialatix io siujilvvr 
compound Harmony, the first difficulty will be (ami 
in llie lieavy advance of fuuda requlEite for sucti an 
eslablishinent; tlie second would bo (siiji [losing tin 
PhaiuuBtery conatructed) in, at first, drawing together 
I be ricli, and persons of an nlreudy decided social con- 
dition, and engaging them to remain, to poiticipale in 
ihe woiks of the Phalanx, as demanded by the gradu- 
ated svEtera of Harmony. To obLain, in any way, the 
cii-operalton of the rich, either by an investment of 
capital, or an alteration in their «-ay of life, iovolvei 
[lie Hacrilice of their habits. On the other hand, it 
would be easily obtained from the middling class, from 
)icr3onB forced to labour, and in a pre<;arioua aod 
difficult position. It would be obtained espfcJally from 
the poorer class, that to which the minimum is 
sccui'cd, and labonr would appear the greatest boon. 
These are the principal difficulties which have hitherto 
retai'ded the realiiatioo of the syslem; they wiH, 
however, pass away, in proportion as the aocietary 
doctrine is more spread and better understood, and at 
Ihe rich become acquainted with the immense advan- 
tages offered by true society to Ihem as to all other 
classes, Prospectively, every capitalist would be glad 
to place his fuuda at eight per cent, upon mortgages 
offered by au agricultural, domestic, and manufac- 
turing association, upon the basis given by Fourier. 
At preeent, it miiat coutent them to receive 1 
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half per cent. When once thn association is formed, \ 
rich and poor will be equally enchanted by the attrac- 
tions of the societary househord, of the general edn- 
cation of children, of varied works, of eveiy kind of 
amusement, of earnings and profits; in short, of the 
increase of fortune and enjoyments s<iBnred by iha 
flocietary method. But it behoves ns to make a be- ■ 

, demonstration, to essay the experiment. 
The first org'anized Phalarstcry will have the effect of 
I electric shock, progressing' gradnally, and trans- 
forming, as by encbantmcnt, the entire globe. How 
ia this first fonndation to he laid? — how, at first, in- 
"terest all classes? — how realize, simultaneoosly, the 
system in all ils parts? Such is the great question, 
iDch the difficult problem to be resolved. I myBelf 
iliink, always cberialiing the hope that a rich and 
powerful candidate may realize the HarmoDic system 
great scale, that it would be wisdom in 
's present partisans to make an immediate 
Eppllcation of his ideas upon the simplest and smallest 
Icale possible ; to apply it in all its forms, principally 
D propagate them, to render them palpable, accessible 
J all minds, to create a general wish for its perfect 
balizatiou. The societary system must first become 

tpular ; and in this view, its abstract elevations must 
lowered lo the region of compvehensihilifv ; in a 
rord, it. must bo so generalized, as to be appreciated 

Br the public mind, and spread from the people to th^ 
gbest social classes, becoming an acknowledged 
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traCion &iid ntonoptily of iiidusUy i 
large cafiitalisis; so that xm&U masters woiilAH 
completely crushed, and ibc workineii, whose aalary 
vrauld wholly depcud upon the good-will of the lar^e 
Gompaniex, trould, in reality, be reduced to slavery. 
The effect of coinpotition ainoiig large coiopaines one 
against the other, is always a rpdnctiun in the price of 
produce, and aUo, as a necessary coDseqiience, in the 
pay of the workmen; so that ihe latter arc always 
more or less miserable, iti proportion to the low price 
and abuodance of production. This is the vitiated 
circli! in which, at the present tirae, industry revolves. 
Every where is presented the extraordifisry pheno- 
menon of a working' poputatioo, so much the more 
miserable as indiistrv aTid commerce are more active 
and nourishing. The reason of this is plain, since 
each discovery, by enriching some capitalists, throws 
whole bodies of workmen out of bread; as compe- 
tition, by lowering the price of prodii(\ts, reduces the 
pay, aod constautly diminishes the paltry resources of 
the labourers. 

Misfortune, even now estreme, in the present orga- 
nization of industry, cannot but increase. If the 
principles of association^ according to Fourier, are not 
applied to remedy it, the largo capitalists and power- 
ful coropanfes will coalesce, will mutually seiM upon 
and monopolize industry, by abandoning the desire of 
ruining each other through competition, nnd, while 
making enormous profits, will give to Ihe ivorkman 
but the suaicnance of a slave. All which v 
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1 feudality of I 



e Boeiety in a state of barbari: 
r industry, worse timn tbe feudality of nobility, and 

same tiino the labourers, weary of suffering a 
I oppression, would coalesce to lenew tboae scenes of 
disorder which France and England have already 



The difference betwccu coalition and a»socialioit 
'a, that the former is a war, giving birth, in one 
manner or another, to evils greater than those which 
it pretends to destroy: while from association s|iringB 
■the harmony or conciliation of all interests. The prin- 
ciples of association, according to Fonrier, n]>plied to 
the mechanism of joitit-slock companies, may obviato 
at once the precniioua or hireling stele of the work- ' 
aian, sod the precarioua state in which coii)i>etition 
keeps the capitalist, that is to say, that they possess 
the virtue of destroying at once the two precarious 
States. This would be entering into full guarantee ism; 
and preparing the complete realization of the socicIarjF ' i 
state. 

At present, all companies are detached, and reci-* 
procally destroy each ether, at the same time that 
the hired workmen have, neither among Ihemaelves, 
among the capitalists, nor among the industiial leaders, 
any associative bond. There is, at the most, a kind of 
association between the shareholders and the graduated 
capitalist ; this is but feeble, if not strengthened by a> 
fresh and more powerful bond between labour, capi* 
tal, and talent. -( 

The application of the principles of association, : 
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tmding to Fourier, to joint-stock compani 
then consist, first, in the association, as will be seen^ 
labour, cajiilal, and talent, that is, of the workmeo. 
capitalists, and masters ; secondly, in the association of 
various companies, all organized upon similar bases, 
and having in view the fabrication and sale of neces- 
sary articles. At least, at the beginning, this wonid 
be the surest means of obtaining the immense results 
which ought to flow from real association. 

Let ns, then, suppose a baking company, another 
for raising fruit, a third for groceries, a fourth for 
making elolhes, &c.: let ns suppose companies pur- 
chasing raw niatprials wholesale at prime cost, doing 
without dealers or intermedials, either in the pur- 
chases or the aalet), which nre pffect(?d by few a^nts, 
and being, consequently, enabled to furnish mann- 
factnrcd articles at a very low price : let us suppose 
ihe shareholders, and even Ihe workmen, win) are act 
paid, but associated shareholders, to bare a double 
interest in providing themselves from the agents of 
companies, firstly, by the allurement of a cheap 
market, and then by the angmentHtiou in the number 
of consumers or buyers enhancing the value of the 
shares : let us suppose, lastly, the solidity of interests, 
not only between the workmen, masters, and capi- 
talists of each company, but between the companies 
themselves, which would induce all to be provided 
mutually with each other's productions, and would 
allow any one of them, threatened with s 
reverse, to be assisted by all. Agnin, le 
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their resources doubled by the issuing of shares re- 
presenting the value of their imitioveable properly, 
after tlie manner pointed out b; Fourier of tlie trana- 
ferftble cajiital : !et us imagine, I repeat, t 
orgauizalion of industry, into whiuh eight or ti 
stock companiea would enter, with the intention of ] 
promoting a useful object, and, at the s 
realizing great profit, and w 
ceive the tiro foljowing const 
The first is, that by this nc 
full guaranteeism may be 
by establishin 
members of e 



1 shall immediately per- il 



pw mechanism of Industry^ 
Altered upon. In reality, 
solidity of interests between the 
mpany and the companies them- 
selves, the miWrnwrn is secured lo every workman who 
forms a part of them, ss also the means of education 
for his children. A system of truthful commerce is 
substitntrd for the false system at prcsonl adopted. 
All manOBUviea of fraud, usury, monopoly, and stock- 
jobbing are baffled. In a word, a cerlaiu number of 
companies thus constituted, containing io themselves 
no idleness, no inutility, would present that complete 
transition called by Fourier gHaranlccism, and would 
possess every clement of the societary state, which 
would soon be effectually i;ompletc by the association 
of households among the lahourera grouped for the 
same branch of industry. There would then be re- 
quired, to enter into full Harmony, hut the change of 
labours, and the rendering them attractive, by the 
alternation of manufacturing and agricultural ope- 
rations, and establishing such a division that each 
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Iiibourer cnuld embrace different branelien ; w]iich 
cliaiige in occupations would imlacc liim to follow 
them passiunally, with ardour, and cnthusiasin. 

The second consequence would be, that the solidity 
of interests between the workmen, the masters, and 
shareholders of each compatty, and this solidity itself 
extended to eight or ten companies, would procarc 
such profile and advantngca to all those foTraiog a 
part of (his new orgatii/iitioti of industry, tliat all 
other joint-stuck companies would be obliged lo oi^a- 
nixe themselves upon the snuie basis, and all indastry, 
to avoid being crushed, wonld be constiluted in the 
same manner. It is thus, by a 6rst impulse, without 
shock, without constraint, that society would find 
itself chmiged imo full giiaranteeisra, and containini; 
within itself every element of the eociclary or harmo- 

Soch is the direction which jotnt-stock companies 
may now take, ns they merit, to a certain point, the 
asaociativc character, by the appeal they make to 
persons of different degrees of fortune. But, so far 
from extending the spirit of association and the system 
of solidity, by giviog an interest to the workmen, 
iissociating and recompensing Ihem propnrtionably la 
Llie whole profit— if, instead of following this path, 
the joint-stock companies tend more and more to con- 
centrate themselves in the hands of lurire capitalists, 
to encourage monopoly, fraud, jobbing, to press upon 
the working class, to reduce its salary, wliile lowering 
the price of provisions to increase their pr 
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expense of llinBc receiving salary, and largely reward 
useless and niiproduclire agents, it will soon happen, 
that all iadustiy and comniorce, as also the large 
capitals, vill be in the bands of a privileged class, 
placed in a position to exercise an entire monopoly, to 
orusb all inferior industry, and to enslave at pleasure 
the working class, who in ihio case will be reduced to 
sell body and soul for daily bread — a slate worse than 
that of actual slavery. 

Such is the beneticial or evil direction open to 
joint-stock companies. By monopolizing industry, 
and so piofitiog the great capitalist, society is farced 
}>ack into the phasis of bnrbarism. By associating the 
working close, and establishing truthfal commerce by 
association in industrial companies, society changes 
itself as if by enchantment — it passes rapidly from 
cintization to full gnRranteelsm, and from full guaran- 
•teeisin to the societavy or hairoonian state, based upon 
Ihonnity in mankind. 

It is especially from the propagation of Fourier's 
filans that this happy change can be introduced, bf 
enlightening the capitalist, the banker, eveiy indus- 
.triouB person, every association already formed, or 
■nearly so, upon what is, at the same time, for their 
own interest as well as the interest of all society. The 
world at present is, in reality, governed by cupidity 
and egotism. Each is obliged to Ihink of self, is 
Allowed to perceive only fraud in apparent devolednesa 
to the public weal, and the difficulty of doing good 
junnuxed with evil. Nevertheless, generosity, devoted- 
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ness, enthuaiasm for the beoiitiful apd virtaoas, the 
love of coDulry and of mankind, are not dead in the 
heart of man — they only slumber there. Let the 
acknowledged object of an enterprize, really useful, 
be offered to man, he laya aside his egotism and 
coldnees, and eagerly coiilribiitcs to it. Besides, it 
would be wrong to reiiuire from men more than is 
required by God, more than ib allowed by nature ; for 
Chrislianily, a religion of self-denial, never entirely 
separates man from his personal interests. If good 
works are required frura him on earlh, hcaren is pro- 
mised as a recompense. If it be desired that men 
should sacrifice their time and fortune, if their co- 
operation in useful works be required, it is just that 
they be promised in lecompeiiae the good things of 
ihls earth, which are but their share in the profits 
which they ought to receive. This is what constitutes 
the difference between useful enterprises and philan- 
thropic works. The latter, Ihongh purely beneficent, 
but palliate ills, and are bnrthensorae to those who 
perform them; while, on ihe contrary, every enter- 
prize having for its object universal utility is certainly 
lucrative — it is even a touchstone of the virtue of all 
enterprizes, to estimate their degree of utility by the 
scale of profits yielded. It wonld be, therefore, folly 
to demand the initiation or co-operation of any one in 
an enterprize of supposed utility, if the profits that 
may be dei'ived from it are not, at the same time, 
pointed out; for if there are no profits, the utility may 
be suspected — if there are profits, they belong by ri 
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to all who join tliemselree to it, as tlieir sliare of 
labour, capitiil, or talent. Fourier unceasingly re- 
-peatB, while appealing for the realization of his 
syatem, that the socieCary state, applied to agricultural 
uid domestic laboars, tripba ihc general revetine. It 

by figorca man must be spoken to — by his intercBt 
must he be won ; and this is no reproach, for from the 
moment ho is spoken to, not of charittj, but utility, 
be has reason to ask, as a proof of that atilily, a 
demonstration of the panicnlar and general advan- 
s of the enterprize or association in which be is 
Ivquested to concur. 

But again, if a demonstration be given of the reci- 
procal advantages of certain profits, and of the lirEt 
fruits of a grand social reform ; if the powerful senti- 
ncnts of interest, amhition, love of puhlic life, of the 
pleasure of doing good, of participating in a useful \ 
work, be at once excited in the heart of 
vill be found to refuse his co-operation, or deny th« ' 
assistance of his time and fortune. 

Tbe ideas of Fourier, as all truth, ought to triumph ; 
it pertains to no one to destroy them hy sarcasm or i 
liy false inteiprctation. Neither ought any c 
seize them exclusively ; the system of associalio 
sot be regarded as a religion, as a dogma, which has, I 
in a manner, need of sacred interpreters to secure it I 
from schism and heresy. It is given to the wholo " 
world to attempt its propagation and realization, by 
each in bis sphere. Partial attempts, far from injuring 
the Phalanstcrian doctrine, serve for its prolan 



itE discuEsiou, il3 deep examination: tliey uuivei'salixa 
tbe system, make it understood and desired by all, and 
are a certain road to its complete realization. There 
is not one way alone to realize Fourier, there are 
hundreds; and no single attempt at true realization is 
made, but is a complete demooatratioii of the irfaole 
system. 

Tbe system of association is composed of different 
parts which hold and link together, but which can be 
realized in a partial munner, and successively com- 
pleted. Fourier himself determines the difference 
between the fiist realization, or domestic agricultural 
association, and the second realization, industrial at' 
traction, labour by groups and series. The one irre- 
sistibly calls up the other, hat the former may serve, 
at first, as a basis. It would be better, doubtless, 
at once to create complete Harmony, but it is some- 
thing to act according to the means we poaaess, to 
arrive at last at the same result, 

3. — Industrial Agricultural Farm. 
The societary system may easily bo reduced fi 
simple limits of an industrial agricultural farm, wliici 
is, perhaps, the easiest aud most advantagoous com. 
mencement. The plan, in reality, would be no other 
than that of simple Harmony pointed out by Fourier, 
or association of households and labours of about 
eighty families, or four hundred villagers. There 13 
no proprietor or capitalist, enjoying a good reputation 
aud credit, who could not establish this kind of fanv 
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to bis great profit, and at the same time produce au 
immense good. 

To obtain funds by means of shares, it would be 
sufiicient to show the profits of an industrial agricul- 
tural association, and to direct its management : the 
execution quick and easy, consisting in the erection of 
a simple and convenient building, large enough to 
accommodate about eighty families, forming but a 
single household. It would be necessary, at the same 
time, to buy or hire, on a long lease, some of the 
neighbouring lands, or, which would be preferable, to 
induce the proprietors of such lands to become asso- 
ciates, as internal capitalists. Whatever any one of 
the capitalists, either an externe or interne, may bring 
to the association, in lands, utensils, cattle, buildings, 
or money, is exchanged for shares, mortgaged upon 
the entire mass of immoveable property. Every 
labourer, man, woman, and child, is recompensed 
according to the contribution of work, talent, and 
capital. Manufactures are established to relieve 
agricultural labours, and for occupation during the 
winter, when field works cease. The productions of 
the earth are for the daily consumption of the vil- 
lagers, or, as we may call them, Phalansterians, for a 
farm thus modelled would be a real Phalanx. 

The excess of agricultural, as well as of manufac- 
turing produce, is employed in internal commerce, 
and becomes, after all expenses are paid, the net 
profit of the farm. Every bargain being conducted in 
the name of the association, the sales and purchases 
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agriculture as tho chief riches of a country ? Its con- 
dition is deplorable, especially in France ; that of the 
miserable peasants is, consequently, similar. ^1 
liberal minds seek the improvement of agriculture. 
Until now, they have failed ; the state of the country, 
and the condition of the peasants, even become worse. 
Integral improvement of the soil by association and 
societary household, can alone advance agriculture, 
and meliorate the condition of the peasant, at the same 
time that it increases the revenue of the proprietor. 
Th€ partition of property has been justly regarded as 
a great benefit, inasmuch as it has destroyed the last 
vestiges of feudality and servitude. But now the time 
is arrived when property must undergo a new change 
for the integral improvement of the soil — a change to 
a state at once securing the advantage of extreme 
division of fortunes and the widest improvement. 

Joint-stock companies, supported by rich capitalists 
or inftuential bankers, are every day formed, for the 
improvement of some branch of industry. It is much 
to be desired that one should be formed for improving 
the soil, that there should be at once interne and, ex- 
terne capitalists, and in which the internes should be 
united in societary household, and recompensed ac- 
cording to the principles of association laid down by 
Fourier ! The capitalist or banker who should affix 
his name to such an enterprise, would acquire the 
greatest glory that a man of this age could aspire to. 
Without agitation or commotion, he would reform 
society ; indigence would be extinct ; the revenue of 
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France would speedily be tripled; the Crown would 
impose double taxes, and annihilate the public debt, 
without complaint; for all, enjoying a tripled income, 
would find themselves, even while paying* double taxes, 
proportionably richer than in their present state. At 
the same time that the man who should effect such 
truly great deeds by his fortune or his credit would 
be the benefactor of his country and of humanity, he 
would make an extremely advantageous operation, 
without risk of loss, even with the certainty of indefi- 
nitely increasing his fortune. 

4. — Abolition ef Slavery in Poland and Russia. 

The important question which agitates the north- 
east of Europe, and the southern part of the United 
States, the abolition of slavciy, may receive an imme- 
diate resolution, to the advantage of both master and 
slave, by the application of the associative principles. 

Slavery is the disgrace of humanity— it is a lasting 
reproach upon the nations which permit and tolerate 
it. Yet even now they may raise the question, "What 
are we to do with our slaves in freeing them, in the 
brutish state to which they are reduced? How are 
we to support them, if not forced to work, while even 
the very people who have no slaves cannot prevent 
the misery of others who receive wages?" 

In reality, even now, every plan proposed for the 
emancipation of the slaves has justly appeared insuf- 
ficient. It has remained a doubt, whether, by an 
immediate emancipation, the masters would not be ex- 
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posed to ruin, and the slaves to famine ; while, on the 
other hand, no satisfactory means have heen found for 
gradual emancipation. 

Fourier's system would have power, not only for 
aholishing slavery without prejudice to any one, hut 
for rendering the countries now more backward in 
civilization immediately more prosperous and flourish- 
ing than other nations — placing them at the head of 
social movement. 

In the north, nothing is wanting but the initiative of 
a Russian or Polish noble to set an example, and 
work this great change. Why cannot one be found ? 
Liberal minds are not wanting in those countries. 
There is a proof of this in the recent act of the 
Countess Boutourlin, in Russia, who has just freed 
six thousand slaves, and given them land to cultivate. 
This act is doubly remarkable, inasmuch as it shows, 
irrefra^ably, what all the world should know, that the 
Russian government is noways the partisan of slavery, 
and places no obstacle to the freedom of slaves by 
their masters. 

Poland and Russia* are, perhaps, countries the 
most capable of immediately realizing the societary 
system upon an extensive scale ; their organization 
being based upon slavery, which would be found won- 
derfully adapted to the introduction of the societary 
system. 

In Poland and Russia, each property, large or small, 

* Read * Histoire et Tableau <Je la Russie,' by M. Jean Czynski, 
where the question of slavery in Russia is especially treated. 
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consists of lands variously cultivated, kitchen gar- 
dens, orchards, grain, wood, a village of poor huts, in 
which the slaves reside, different manufactories, a 
church, and lastly, a Devor, or seignorial mansion. 
In Poland and Russia, there is but one Seignor, or 
master, over a property, and the men upon it belong 
to him, as the fields, woods, manufactories, and 
houses. The serfs ^ or slaves, reduced to a miserable 
condition, work for him, and the produce of their 
labour belongs wholly to him. They have each but a 
small piece of land, cultivated in their leisure time, 
and upon its produce they and their families subsist. 
It may easily be conceived what such a cultivation 
must yield ! The produce is so scanty, that the 
wretched people literally die from famine by the wall 
of their owner's barn, overflowing with the productions 
of his lands, which often perish for want of markets, 
or are sold at very low prices. Provisions are there 
abundant, precisely because three-fourths of the popu- 
lation are dying of hunger; while money is scarce, 
because the proprietors are few, and because, as a 
natural consequence of this state of things, commerce 
and industry languish. The wretched slaves are so 
brutalized by misery, and the constant routine of the 
same labour, that they partake more of the nature of 
a beast than of a man. 

Is it necessary to point out, to those who compre- 
hend Fourier's system, this statement being admitted, 
the immense improvements that may be introduced 
by every proprietor into the management of his pro- 
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perties by the associative principle, at the same time 
that he may, without danger, emancipate his slaves ? 

6. — England, Belgium, France, 

Association would he an immense benefit to Eng- 
land ; such a system can alone resolve her daily 
increasing social difficulties. England, more than any 
other civilized country, presents the contrast of poverty 
and wealth, of super-abundant production and exces- 
sive privation. England, holding the first place 
among nations, by her intelligence, her wealth, and 
wonderful developement of industry — England, trading 
with the whole world, has no means of satisfying the 
famishing cries of her people. Statesmen, citizens, 
the people, workmen, and labourers, contemplate with 
dread this state of things. They search for and apply 
remedies wholly inefficient, if even innoxious. Fou- 
rier's system of association can alone stop the progress 
of this evil, by a peaceful transformation of what 
exists, without detracting from any possession ; dis- 
tributing social wealth over all, at the same time that 
it affords the government means for freeing its debt. 

England has the greatest capacity for comprehend- 
ing and immediately realizing Fourier's principles: 
she perceives the gravity of her social state, and does 
not lightly despise new ideas — she examines and 
applies them. Were Fourier's doctrine circulated in 
England, it would have the chance of being imme- 
diately realized, first, by the government; secondly, by 
those numerous associations already existing to assist 
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the working class ; and lastly, by a rich and bene- 
volent candidate. It would be worthy of this great 
nation to commence a social regeneration, which should 
be ultimately extended over the whole world. She 
has ever shown herself most desirous to accept the in- 
novations and discoveries of creative genius. 

Belgium, like England, is a country extremely 
favourable for the realization of the societary system, 
by her wisdom and enterprise, h^r immense resources, 
and the positive liberty which she enjoys. No countiy 
is more sheltered, by general good sense, from any 
false speculation, every vague theory — no country has 
greater prejudice against Utopias. But present to her 
a positive plan for meliorating the working class, a 
speculation at once useful and lucrative, a foundation 
for agricultural and industrial association, which pro- 
mises to triple the revenue, and there is no nation, 
except England, which would show herself as apt to 
comprehend, or as persevering in execution. 

Belgium comprises the richest soils, is the most 
abundant, and the best cultivated country in the 
world. Industry and activity of commerce, as well as 
general confidence and public credit, belong essen- 
tially to this firm condition of prosperity. Whenever 
the system of Fou;-ier shall be known there, it will 
not fail to be adopted, wholly or in part, particularly 
at the present moment, when the meliorating the con- 
dition of the labourers is under consideration — when 
the spirit of association is increasing and enlightening 
— when interior languishing colonies demand a new 
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organization to raise them up and render them pro- 
ductive' — when vast heaths are upon the point of being 
cleared by association — and when railways facilitate 
every change of industry and commerce. 

France possesses similar elements of wealth, and 
has similar need of melioration among the working 
class, of encouragement among agricultural labours, 
of political security, of industrial and commercial 
stability, of clearing barren ground and heaths — all 
w^ants which Fourier's system alonecan satisfy. France, 
moreover, possesses the advantage of forming, as it 
were, the centre of intelligence between Europe and 
the rest of the world, and of impressing upon all her 
creations that stamp of publicity which, by inviting 
imitation, becomes the surest method of propagandisro. 

6. — Elements of Association, 

Every experiment in association, however simplified, 
and upon however small a scale, is fruitful in instruc- 
tion. I call every thing which tends to realize the 
system, even in a single principle, an experiment. 
The facility of decomposing, of reducing, and of 
adapting it to all circumstances, renders the societary 
system essentially practical. It is constituted of three 
chief parts : the first is, the substitution of household 
association for division, for present isolation. The 
economical advantages must be acknowledged of 
having but one kitchen in place of one hundred, of 
having but one barn and one cellar for provisions in 
common, ten households in place of one hundred, two 
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or three convenient and ventilated halls for assem- 
bling the children in their diversions, their studies, 
and a general watchfulness, in place of one hundred 
unhealthy chambers, and one hundred weary and 
grumbling inspectors. 

This first foundation for association is so clearly 
economical, that its advantages are not doubtful. The 
establishment of it is difficult, where the separate 
system exists. It becomes, as it were, an architec- 
tural question ; present buildings form an obstacle — 
we must remove to re-build ; it is the material re- 
building which precedes the social re-edification. 
This difficulty disappears where every thing is to be 
created, particularly when it is a question of interior 
and exterior colonies, and generally of every esta- 
blishment, whether industrial or agricultural, which 
implies the assembling of a certain number of 
families. 

The second essential part of the system is, the 
association, in every branch of industry, of workmen 
with the chiefs and capitalists. It is the abolition of 
mercenaries, replaced by an equitable division of 
labour^ of talent^ and of capital — it is the solidity of 
interests among the associates in the same branch 
of industry, extended to different agricultural and 
manufacturing occupations, which would, even now, 
represent, in our separated society, integral asso- 
ciation and the bond of interest as shown in the 
Phalanx. 

The third part is attractive labour in groups and 
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series. This is, truly speaking:, the most novel part 
of Fourier's system, in which his doctrine is essentially 
involved. 

In the present state of agriculture and industry, the 
lahour may, to a certain point, he varied, the labour- 
ers grouped, and an excitement created by interesting 
and associating them. It would be advantageous to 
associate manufacturing and agricultural labours, so 
that the workmen and peasants might alternate be- 
tween them. It may be said, that the most simple 
plan would be to create at once a Phalanx, fulfilling 
every condition of Harmony. This, indeed, would be 
the most simple, if there were means of doing it. But, 
in the meanwhile, I repeat, that partial application is 
already a progress — a pledge of complete realization. 

All the seeds for trial exist in present society, 
thereby rendering accomplishment easy. In ancient 
times, monasteries, at present, prisons, houses of edu- 
cation, restaurateui-s, hotels, country-houses, the 
magnificent establishment of the Invalids, &c., give 
an idea of the economy of domestic association. 
Share societies present elements for industrial asso- 
ciation. The harvest, vintage, fishing, and the chace, 
afford examples of attractive labour. At whatever 
point a real association is begtm, whether it be soci- 
ctary household, the integral improvement of various 
branches of industry, or that of a certain extent of 
soil, provided there be a bond of united interests 
between the proprietors or capitalists and the labour- 
ers, a fair remuneration for lahour^ capital^ and 
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talent, there would soon spring from such a primary 
hasis the societary state, the alternation and variety 
of labour, the division of the labourers into groups 
and series, whence complete Hai'mony would result. 
Some trial of real association, some beginning, is the 
essential point. 

Fourier points out the different degrees of simple 
and compounded association. The most simple degree, 
as has*^'' en remarked, mav be reduced to four bun- 
dred villagers, about eighty families ; the inhabitants 
of a village united in the same dwelling, and asso- 
ciated for the most economical and productive im- 
provement of agricultural, industrial, and domestic 
works. Fourier also points out the different methods 
of guaranteeism. Among other plans, he shows that 
of a communal counting-house, which would effect 
the direct abolition of indigence, would secure the 
rights of labour, and triple the revenue of that com- 
mune which should initiate it. I cannot finish this 
chapter more perfectly, than by qivpting his complete 
plan in detail. 

7. — The Communal Counting- House, 

" The principles of the communal counting-house 
ensure the following results : viz. 

" The reduction by one-half in the cost of domestic 
management in poor, and even in moderate, house- 
holds. 

" Tlje payment on a fixed day, and without expense, 
of the communal taxes. 
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" The advance of funds, at the lowest rate, to evciT 
cultivator, whose lands oflfer some security. 

" The procuring for each individual all indigenous 
and exotic provisions at the lowest price, hy doing 
away with the immediate profits made hy merchants 
and hrokers. 

** The securing at all times, to the indigent class, 
lucrative and varied occupations. 

" The communal counting-house in shares, adapted 
to suhdivisions of five thousand inhahitants at the 
least, is provided with a garden, harn, cellar, kitchen, 
and communal manufactories. It is a vast household, 
which spares the poor all domestic troubles. The 
poor man possesses a little field and a small vine ; hut 
how can he have a good harn, a good cellar, good 
casks, sufficient implements and arrangements? He 
finds all at the communal counting-house ; he can 
there deposit, under an agreement, his grain and 
wine, and receive in advance two-thirds of the then 
estimated value. This is all the peasant desires, 
forced as he now is to sell for the lowest price at the 
moment the crop is gathered. He would not fear the 
payment of interest for an advance, for he now pays 
the usurers twelve per cent. ; he will bless the count- 
ing-house, which will make him an advance at six per 
cent, for the year. 

" He deposits his crop at the counting-house, 
twenty quintals of grain and two hogsheads of wine ; 
he does not furnish the sacks, the barrels, nor the 
carts and animals to go to market. His crop secured 
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and deposited, he works by the day for the counting- 
house, and is paid while preserving his corn and wine, 
which increase in value, for they are joined to a larger 
quantity of grain, to a wine-vat of the same quality. 

^' The labour of preserving grain from rats and 
weevils, and the cost of maintaining four or five vats, 
are but the tenth of what it would be in a number of 
small households, whose counting-house employs, by 
chance, the poorest in its barns, cellars, gardens, and 
workshops. 

^* The counting-house is provided with every article 
of consumption, common stufiFs, provisions of most 
pressing necessity, and chemicals continually required. 
If the counting-house be well organized, it ought, in 
less than three years, to change the whole agricultural 
system into the half-social system, for it will be sought 
after by the rich as well as the poor. Every rich man 
will solicit the advantage of becoming a shareholding 
voter ; the small holder, not a shareholder, will have, 
at the monetary sittings, an advising voice upon the 
chances of sale ; the shareholder will vote upon sales 
and purchases. 

" Nothing is more agreeable to the countryman, 
and especially to the peasant, than meetings for com- 
mercial operations. It is a charm which he would 
enjoy eveiy week at the communal counting-house, in 
the E^changCy w^here would be communicated the 
information of commercial correspondence, and de- 
bated the conveniences of purchases and sales. 

" The counting-house should have one or two 
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manufactories, in order to provide, in sammer as in 
winter, varied occupations for the poor class. In its 
organization, it would approach, as nearly as possible, 
to Harmouian procedures. It should have under its 
charge cultivated lands and flocks, according to the 
means provided ; it should give its agents, even the 
poorest, a portion of the profits upon some special 
production, as fruit, wool, vegetables, &c., in order to 
arouse in them that activity, that industrial solicitude, 
which societary participation gives birth to, and pre- 
serve them from the carelessness which characterizes 
mercenaries in a state of civilization. 

" We must endeavour to bring a canton to a sem- 
blance of association, upon the whole mechanism, cul- 
tivation, manufacture, commerce, and especially the 
kitchen and care of children ; things excessively costly 
to villagers, inasmuch as they take from those works 
the women the most adapted to them." 

This plan is easy of execution, and offers certain 
benefit to all who should advance capital, and settle 
themselves in the counting-house, to watch its pro- 
ceedings at the commencement. The revenue of the 
village would be tripled at the end of a year, and the 
counting-house would possess such elements of asso- 
ciation, that in a very short time it would completely 
realize the . societary state, and would be converted 
into a Phalanx, which the villagers would promote, 
in a great measure, to construct, contributing with 
their strength and money, as was seen in the middle 
ago in Italy, when magnificent monuments were created 
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by the volantary doDations and spontaneous concourse 
of even the inhabitants of the towns. What was then 
achieved from patriotism or religion, may surely now 
be effected from the powerful motive of an approach- 
ing happiness secured to self and to relations, with the 
hope of preparing a better future for all ; and lastly, 
with the certitude of following the designs of God, and 
fulfilling his providential views for humanity. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Meltoratton of Cltntatefik 



One of the most beneficial results of the societary 
system, as already remarked, is the Melioration of 
Climates, by the integral cultivation of the globe, 
effected by means of Industrial Armies. The details 
on this subject, as entered into by Fourier, are power- 
fully interesting. He writes thus : — " At present, only 
Europe, Hindostan, and China are cultivated, and 
they suffer from the piecemeal or incoherent manage- 
ment. All welKdisposed minds deplore that, in the 
cultivations of civilization, we lose the greatest bene- 
fits by our injudicious culture, and the want of unity 
and arrangement in agricultural dispositions. It is 
easy to fashion a country by partial clearings and 
fellings of woods, but it is difficult to restore a country 
spoilt by civilization, stripped of its forests and de- 
prived of its springs — as Persia, formerly so fruitful, 
as now Provence^ Lauguedoc, and Castille, and as^ in 
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two centuries more, will bo every region now so boast- 
ful of its climacteric well-beiug. Look at Eoglatid/ 
which holds the first place among ciillivnted coun-*-" 
tries, npoti the very spot where she has wrought llei- 
culean labours (such as the Caledonian Canal), the 
fatal effpctB of had climates, and the destruction ol 
forests, are going oe. Upon the mountains of Scot-' 
land, which ought to be covered with firs and hirchf 
there is not a single tree. In Russia, a new country^ 
the drying up of tho springs is already complained of. 
" In the socictary system, when the whole world will 
he governed as the domains of one individual 
double benefit derived from universal culture, and its. 
perfect distribution, will be to meliorate the climal^ 
thirty degrees, comparatively with the rudi 
spheres, as are now those of Siberia, an 
northern regions. From this melioration, 
anticipate the melting of the northern ice, thus open- 
ing two passes, by the North Sea and Bchring Straita, 
A mitigated cold would be secured, as also heat, and 
an exemption from sudden transitions; as also three 
harvests in the forty-fifth degree of latitude, twi 
least in the sixtieth. The third harvest, in the forty 
fifth degree, will uot be owing to an increase of heat,' 
such a means would be illusory ; an cscess of heat 
destroys vegetation. The benefils will arise from a 
moderated temperature, light breezes and refreshii 
showers. Continual heat or rain, are alike the scourj 
of cultivation. It is acknowledged, that if a temper! 
tore could be obtained, with a due proportion of rain/ 
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and heat without excess, vegetation would be of rapid 
growth. Such would be the effect of universal culture 
on the societary system ; the climate would be metho- 
dically refined throughout the atmospheric scale. It 
has been proved, that the clearing of land modifies the 
temperature — the atmosphere, like the earth, is a field 
given to be improved by human industry ; that cul- 
tivation, if exercised with intelligence, can modify an 
atmosphere twelve degrees — giving to the fiftieth 
degree of latitude the climate of the thirty-eighth, as 
the thirty-eighth would be reduced to the fiftieth, 
were cultivation neglected. 

" Paris and Tours, situated in the forty-seventh 
degree, enjoy a temperate climate, the annual cold 
weather hardly exceeding ten or twelve degrees of Reau- 
mur ; while Quebec and Astracan, situated upon the 
same line, experience cold equal to that of St. Peters- 
burg. The cause . of this is, that both cities are con- 
tiguous to immense deserts, infinitely extended ; they 
partake of the temperature of those deserts ; and this 
circumstance reduces Astracan in winter, a city of the 
forty-seventh degree, to the climate of cities situated 
in the sixtieth and even in the sixty-third degrees. 

^^ The vine cannot grow at Pennsylvania, situated 
in the same latitude as Naples, while it prospers at 
Mayence, ten degrees further north, but in an atmo- 
sphere refined by cultivation. By the single process 
of simple refinement, a climate is meliorated fourteen 
degrees. 

'^ By simple refinement is meant an improvement 
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operated by local and limited cultivation, as that 
of Italy. Its complete cultivation, with that of neigh- 
bouring countries, would give a melioration of climate 
from thirteen to fourteen degrees, compared with that 
of an unrefined temperature. The influence of our 
present cultivation is much thwarted by the mass of 
imperfectly improved and unfertilized lands. While 
Italy refines her atmosphere, Greece and Africa vitiate 
theirs: they exert a deplorable effect, by increasing 
the inclemencies of the weather. Were the earth com- 
pletely cultivated, immense good must result from the 
united combination of many influences ; and from the 
meeting of healthy atmospheres there would be gene- 
ral refinement — that is, a melioration of at least ten 
degrees above partial and local refinement. Civilized 
society, so much boasted of, does not improve its 
atmosphere even one-half of what it is susceptible. 
Italy is covered with barren lands and marshes; 
France is in still greater disorder. The destruction 
of her forests visibly deteriorates her climates ; the 
orange tree now withers in Provence, and the olive and 
the vine are fast disappearing. 

*^ It is not thus that cultivation is carried on in the 
societary state : it judiciously distributes its labours, 
as if the whole globe belonged to a company of share- 
holders — it raises each canton, province, and region 
to a state of combined perfection — it undertakes, 
locally and generally, operations of every kind which 
may render the atmosphere genial, salubrious, and 
temperate. So that, instead of the seeds of disease 
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being communicated, distant countries czehaBge 
balmy airs, the waters and forests, wisely distributed, 
prevent the excesses of heat and cold, and genera) 
benefit is the result of universal cultivation. 

'^ This refinement of the atmosphere depends upon 
universal culture and its judicious distribution. In 
civilization, culture only is practised: we know how 
to cultivate, but not how to distribute, with respect 
to temperature. Fields are placed on heights vfere 
forests ought to grow, and forests in plains adapted to 
the cultivation of corn. Three parts of tjbe highest 
summits are divested of wood, although it is well 
known that it protects from winds^ and obviates tjieir 
hurtful influences. 

'' The methodical distribution of cultivation is in- 
compatible with the piecemeal or civilized state. It 
has never, therefore, been possible to try it, as an ex- 
periment. The effects that such culture would pro- 
duce, are but to be estimated when attempted in the 
societary state. The agriculture of civilization has 
required extent of ground,, and has been applied more 
to the obtaining of quantity, than quality in produce. 

^^ The third harvest of which we have spoken, can 
only be produced when the integral compound refine- 
ment extends to all lands ; and in this case a general 
benefit of thirty degrees in each hemisphere would 
take place, even at the poles. 

^* We have only to consider the diversity of form 
between the lands near the South Pole and those ne«: 
the North Pole, to be convinced that the Creator de- 
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' signed the seas surrounding the North Pole should 
one day become navigable, by a general mitigation of 
temperature, and the increased rays of light and heat 
which would contribute to it. The southern conti- 
nents are sharpened into points, while a wholly dif- 
ferent form is to be remarked in the northern conti- 
nents. They are widened on approaching the pole — 
they are grouped about it, to collect the rays which 
sometimes crown it — they pour their great rivers in 
that direction, as if to attract them to the icy sea. 

" In the unitary government of the globe, refine- 
ment would affect every production of the earth, and 
all races of animals. Even simple local cultivation 
greatly improves them. General cultivation would 
afford many new varieties. Were the cherry and the 
grape every where cultivated, we should obtain many 
new species, either by the influence of improved cli- 
mate, or 1by crossing the different sorts. We have 
already above one hundred varieties of roses ; there 
wouJd be a thousand by this general cultivation ; while 
by the universal compound cultivation, in which the 
already perfected productions of every locality are 
crossed and combined, the highest degree of extreme 
beauty will be attained.'* * 

When we contemplate the possibility of such mag- 
nificent developement in the animal and vegetable 
worlds, shall we doubt that the human race is suscep-^ 
tible of equal progress and perfection ? Even now, in 
the present state, we can perceive the difference be-^ 
* Fourier*! ^Treatise on Association.* 
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tween a civilized and a savage race. The dififerences 
and gradations of races are distinct^ as also are tbe 
differences and gradations of individuals ; they are to 
be traced even in the cradle* The necessity of im- 
provement in the human race is acknowledged — every 
one perceives the favourable influences of industry, 
the benefits that result from education, and acquain- 
tance with the arts and sciences. When, then, Unity 
and Harmony are established, when all are complete 
in form, full of vital strength and vigour, investigators 
in philosophy and creators in the arts, noble and 
affectionate in feelings, powerful and firm in character, 
uniting the ardour of youth with the maturity of 
reason in one glorious manhood, joyfully and willingly 
obeying the highest and holiest laws of divine attrac- 
tion, who shall say that a societary state, leading to 
and realizing such anticipations, is not man's provi- 
dentially designed destiny ? 

Note, — The possibility of improving climate and 
temperature, is now engaging the attention of many 
minds. We give an extract from Chambers* Edin- 
burgh Journal of February 6, 1841 ; and ere many 
more winters are passed, we hope the suggestion will 
be realized : — 

A WINTER RETREAT. 

*^ In warmer climates than ours, summer is usually most 
fraught with diseases^ but in England, as appears from the 
registrar-general' s reports, winter is the most fatal season of 
the year. About the close of autumn, or earlier, a tide of emi- 
gration usually sett in-^some seeking the soft breezes of Saint 
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Leonard*, or of the Brighton or Devon coast ; while others, to 
escape the inclemency of British skies, like birds of passage, 
winglt heir flight to the continent, generally the south of Italyy 
to hibernate over the beautiful Bay of Naples, or on the banks 
of the Tiber, Others, less adventurous, try to fence off the 
rigours of the season at home by wanner clothing, choice cor- 
dials, Arnott stoves, and the cessation of out-door occupations 
and amusements. From all these resources two evils arise — 
first, the detriment of a certain amount of absentee expenditure, 
and second the interruption of business and social communion. 
Add to which, neither remedy is free from objection, either on 
the score of economy, efficiency, or practicability ; and the con- 
sequence is, that the setting in of a sharp frost is usually the 
setting in of a startling increase in the bills of mortality. The 
loose leaves fall on all sides ; the threescore and ten and the 
octogenarians almost invariably drop off; the old generals and 
the old admirals, of twenty years* standing and upwards, dis- 
appear from the army and navy lists, operating in favour of 
their Juniors like a brevet promotion, or another victory of 
Waterloo, Those of all classes who do not die, mostly suffer 
inconvenience or acute pains, especially the aged and infirm, 
the paralytic, and those struggling with pulmonary affections, 
and every one with a languid circulation or weak digestion. 
Besides these, are the numerous returns from our vast colonial 
possessions^-'the civil, military, naval, and mercantile officers, 
who having spent many years in tropical regions, experience 
the greatest difficulty in recovering their naturalisation. It is 
only those who have lived or associated with this class of per- 
sons that can be sensible of their sufferings,which quite embitter 
the enjoyment of the rewards they had fondly anticipated in 
their native homes, from past toils, privations, and exile, 

''''For the accommodation of the various classes mentioned, we 
shall submit a simple but apparently very feasible undertaking. 
Science, which has been so fruitful in useful devices, has done 
little to mitigate the severities of our Scythian winter ;. yet 
even in this direction it contains appliances that require only 
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tkUful combination. After toitnesHng the genial ej^eet* from 
the application of warm air or water in hotkouset and public 
institutions, we feel convinced, that, on a novel and larger scale, 
winter may be disarmed of its terrors, and a perfect 'itmmtt in 
winter obtained in our latitude, 

** For this hybemal retreat our suggestions are asfolidw : — 
That a convenient and healthy spot, of about ten Acres, be 
selected in the vicinity of London, of a circular or ptisdran' 
gularform; that it be environed with buildings, divided- into 
sitting and sleeping rooms, each suite of apartments^ foriAing a 
separate domicile, to be let on terms graduated to the accomnio^ 
dation afforded to parties desirous of hybemating ; that the 
inner inclosure be chiefly appropriated to a pleasure- gar dm, 
embellished and made interesting by a tasteful Flora,' temples, 
statues, cascades, promenade, aviary, and the other more at- 
tractive features of a menagerie or zoolo^^ical repository. In 
the enclosure, also, might be erected lodges suitable for a library, 
chapel, theatre, circus, concert, reading, news, and toffee roims 
— regard being had in all the erections to architectural taste 
and beauty. That the whole be enclosed and roofed in, ^ith 
such a distribution of windows or skylights as are requisite for 
light or ventilation. Pipes of hot water to be used for main- 
taining the entire establishment, within the precincts, at a uni- 
form temperature ; and the whole to be ventilated on the bekt 
principles, to ensure a constant supply of fresh and pdrtlally 
warmed air, 

♦* There might be both occasional and permanent visitors — 
those who come merely for a few hours* promenade, balmy at- 
mbsphere, garden, and music; and those who took lodgings for 
a week, month, or quarter. Prices of refreshments, apartments, 
<^c.y to be according to aflxed scale, 

" The whole or certain portions of the framework of the'roof^ 
and other parts of the edifice, might be made moveable ; so that^ 
at the close of the winter season, the establishment might be 
easily converted into a publit garden for summer accommoda- 
tion. 
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** 77te public utility/ of such an establishment for the aged 
and invalid J and those who sought only recreation^ is obviour, 
Nature has yielded in various ways to human ingenuity — why 
not assail her winter? It would certainly be as rational to 
expend surplus capital in erecting an hybemal tempiefor the 
refection of the living, as laying out money in every direction 
in choice and picturesque cefneteries. One of the greatest at' 
tractions in the new undertaking would be in feeling the zephyrs 
of summer, in listening to the feathered songsters of the grove, 
and the murmuring waterfall, and in witnessing the progress 
of vegetation contemporary with the uninviting aspects and 
sensations of our deadly season. That this is practieable, the 
success of well-managed hothouses and conservatories in win' 
ter, and the horticultural experiments of Captain Parry in the 
arctic regions, when embayed in an iceberg, are satisfactory 
proofs. However, we are content with merely throwing out 
what appears susceptible of an useful application, leaving to 
more competent minds — to Loudon, Brunei, Cubitt, Tite, Cross, 
and others-^the practical developement" 

The splendid conservatory At Ghatswbrth, lately- 
completed, will also aid in proving the salutary effects 
which result from atmospheric improvement. In a 
work, entitled, * The Wonders of Nature and Art,' it 
is stated, that a Mr. Hart, of Nottingham, pledge? 
himself to prevent thunder and hail storms so com- 
pletely, that within the hounds of superintendence 
neither of these shall ever occur. His plan is, *^ to 
inflate a few small silk balloons with carbonated 
oxygen gas, and, by fixing a set of points at the top 
of these, and connecting them with a chain to each 
which would reach the earth, at the same time being 
insulated with a silk cord, they would form a pai*a- 
grele. A few of these, if placed at the distance of 
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half a raile in a circle, would draw down the elec- 
tricity in streams, so as to prevent any larger collec- 
tion of it in the atmosphere, and consequently prevent 
thunder and hail, and dissipate every cloud within the 
influence of the halloon." 

It IS possible that balloons may be made available 
for dispersing or infusing such gases in the atmosphere 
as may preserve it in a genial state ; and thus the ex- 
periments that have been made with this hitherto un- 
applied invention, may be preparatory to its becoming 
an instrument of incalculable value. 

Mr. Epsy, of the United States, whose name has 
become known in this country with reference to the 
supposed law of storms, first developed at the meeting 
of the British Association in 1838, is now attracting 
notice in his country to a project for producing rain^ 
for an account of which see Journal of the Franklin 
Institute for 1836. 

These references are given, to prove that many 
minds are directed to atmospheric improvement, and 
that Fourier's ideas on this subject are not Utopian. 

The Meteorological Society of London is actively 
proceeding with its Transactions,, and much useful 
practical information must result. Lieut. Morrison, 
R.N., is also giving the assistance of his powerful 
talents to this subject, by his observations of the 
effects of solar and planetary influences on the atmo- 
sphere. Of the Meteorological Society, the Dublin 
Review of November, 1840, says — '^ We apprehend 
there can be no doubt that the Government is bound, 
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by the duty which it owes to the community entrusted 
to its care, to assist, by every means in its power (and 
those means are very extensive), the excellent Society 
whose transactions are recorded in the volumes before 
us." We cordially concur in this opinion, regarding 
the valuable and important Society this passage refers 
to ; and we are sure, that if the Government would 
only assist the Society so far as to cause observations 
of the weather to be made by the Coast Guard at a 
few important points along the coast, very great ad- 
vantage would accrue to the cause of meteorological 
science, which is the common cause of civilized 
society ; for no science whatever can be more useful 
to all classes, than that which enables us to penetrate 
the mysteries of atmospheric phenomena. All who 
are interested in the state of the weather — and who is 
not ? — ought to support the Society of which we write. 
A few subscriptions added to those of its members, 
would enable it to make generally known the immense 
masses of information which now lie useless on the 
shelves of its library. We repeat, that the Govern- 
ment ought to assist in making known the meteoro- 
logical facts collected from all parts of the world by 
this valuable Society ; for it behoves the public to 
know the causes of rain, and the probable period 
when it may occur in excess or be in any degree defi- 
cient, as a subject which affects both individual wel- 
fare and national improvement. 

The mere fact that the painter's colours and the 
musician's instruments are much affected by atmo- 
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spheric, causes, show the immense importanod of their 
agencies in the whole sphere of existence.' 

The translator would , in conclusioo, express a hope, 
that the merits of the nohle-^minded authoress will not 
he harshly adjudicated on the faults of a translation 
unavoidahly imperfect. There are in this little work 
many suggestions which may 19ie hronght in aid of 
human elevation, even when contemplated from the 
most exalted ground, and certainly none which are 
■opposed to the hest and most rapid progress. 

Many souls may possibly he found so secure and 
happy in virtue's high domains, as to he held indepen- 
dent of all outward conditions, and whom no degrad- 
ing temptations can downwardly allure ; but this is 
not the case with the great human family. The spirit 
in them is weak, and, by reason of a preponderating 
earthy generation, the flesh is strong. For such is 
required a guarded treatment, and a guardian care. 
Such individuals must be transplanted from the neg- 
lected heath to a kindlier soil, and should be fostered 
in an assiduous horticulture. For until they attain 
strength in the more favourable position, the tender 
florist preserves them still hedged round from cutting 
winds, and staked up against adverse storms. Even 
the sturdy oak in its native clime becomes stunted in 
uncongenial isoil. True human conditions are indeed 
a difficult provision to be undertaken by human beings ; 
but while they pretend not to furnish the* spirit which 
is to use such conditions when provided, there are 
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some to whom may be conceded the faculty of greater 
adaptation and deeper consciousness in that direction. 
The Patriarch, the moral artist, should be no more 
rare than the Poet, the melodious artist. The 
Patriarch, the Poet, the Practical Philosopher, truly 
aud essentially are One. The mission of such a One 
is proclaimed in these pages loudly and impressively, 
and it behoves that One to fulfil it as boldly and reve- 
rendly: for there is not wanting a sufficient guide to 
the right sphere for action, and the right mode of 
operation, if the love spirit shall enable the reader to 
comprehend what the same spirit utters. 



What is the difference between Association and 
Attraction ? 

Attraction is an irresistible power. 

Association is a voluntary act. 

Attraction belongs to the involuntary Life, to 
Spirit. 

Association belongs to the voluntary meutBl Life. 

Attraction, is Truth in the Spirit sphere, its unions 
are in Spirit and in Truth, and are indissoluble. 

Association binds together the most contradictory 
incoherent elements, which any wind may disperse. 

Attraction belongs to and is of divinity. 

Association is specially animal. 

Attraction brings face to face, and makes all things 
present. 

Association and Monopoly may be one. 
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Men iiid.y be invited to associate on scientific grounds 
for scientific objects and scientific ends^ till Love has 
organized attraction within them. 

The intuition grace light, is not yet sufficiently 
mentally concentrated to solve the association problem 
universally, and hence it is we may rest in faith while 
it pleases God to pass us through scientific discipline 
to being reality. 

That science is not well adapted to enlist the sym* 
pathies and passions of mankind to Love, we are pre- 
pared to admit ; but yet scientific association may 
allay irritabilities, and prepare the way for the Love 
attraction. 

We wish to promote scientific principles and social 
order, to neutralize the evils which religious doc- 
trines, opinions, and disciplines have engendered. 

Religion, that is, Love attraction, cannot beconre 
universal being in the poor, whilst they remain un- 
clothed, unfed, and unhoused. 

The worldly interests of all men must, in a mea- 
sure, be harmonized, during the process of re-esta- 
blishing man in a being relationship with his Maker. 



THE END. 
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